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It Solves 


No Other Tractor Has So Many 
Good Mechanical Features= 











UNIVERSAL TRACTOR? 


The Farm Help Problem 
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Perfected overheed-valve Four Cylinder engine, 
with force feed oiling system under 55 lbs. Pressure. 
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Valves placed inperfect adjustment by turning dom 
bell ond socket joint of rocker erm mth screwdriver. 
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VERYONE who. knows what a tractor 
should. do, agrees that the Moline-Universal 
has three distinct advantages over all other 

tractors: lighter weight! greater economy and 
ease of ‘operation; abilityto do all farm work, 
including cultivating; and ONE-MAN control of 
both tractor and impletment from the seat of the 
implement, where ygu have always eat, and 
where you must sit in order to do good work. 

Aside from these distinct advantages which 
the two-wheel constriction gives, the Moline- 
Universal Tractor, Model D, is still the best 
tractor on the market.’ ‘In every detail it has been 
refined and peffected to the utmost limit of 
modern engineeting knowledge. 


Self Starter—Electric Lights 


The Moline-Universal is the only tractor regu- 
larly equipped with a complete electrical gtart- 


ing, lighting, governing and ignition system. ‘The - 


starter saves many hours.of productive work, 
besides eliminating back-breaking labor. Electric 
lights enable the tractar to be worked at night 
luring rush seasons. ; Z 

An electrical governor perfectly controls the 
engine speed. By simply turning a dial, within 
easy reach of the operator, engine manitains any 
speed from 3 to 34 m. p. h, and aut@fnatically 
handles all changes in load, 


Perfected Four-Cylinder Engine 


The perfected four-cylinder engine is the latest 
development in overhead-valve construction. 
With a bore of only 34 inches a-24-inch crank- 
shaft is used. The strength and thickness of the- 


crankshaft eliminates alt vibration. Oil is forced , 


through hollow crankshaft to all the main-an 


connecting rod bearings under‘a pressure of 35° 


pounds to the square inch. The bearings float 


Double valve springs give unusually quick 


, action with soft seating. Rocket arms are swivel 


on ball and socket joints that may be turned 
down with a screw driver, placing the valve 
mechanism in perfect adjustment at all times. 
This engine develops unusual power and is very 
economical in operation. 


Steel Cut and Hardened Gears 


The transmission is completely enclosed, with 
drop forged, hardened, oe cut steel gears run- 
ning in oil that reduce power loss to a minimum. 
All gears are mounted on heavy duty Hyatt 
roller bearings, with high grade ball bearings 
fitted with adjustable collars to take up end 
Fifteen Hyatt. roller and five ball bearings are 
used in the Moline tractor. Seven splined shafts 
are used in locking gears to shafts. This is the 
strongest construction known, and has the addi- 
tional advantage that “it makes the transmission 
easy to take apart. 

For pulling in soft ground, the two drive wheels 
can be made to revolve as one by means of a 
differential lock, doubling their pulling power. 


Complete Enclosure of All Parts 


The final drive is completely enclosed in dust 
tight shields, the edges of which are sealed by 
heavy grease used to lubricate the gears. Every 
part of the Moline-Universal tractor is protected 
against friction and wear. 

All working parts are: accéssible. All the 
weight is so well balanced on two wheels that 
the rear end of the tractor can be supported with 
one hand. 


The Moline-Universal Model D will give you 


~ longer: and better service at less expense 


any other tractor. It is built for positive reliability. 
Our catalog describes the Moline-Universal in 





Books for Farm Folks 


By Mrs. Ada Carroll Wortman, Nebraska 


In times gone by, farmers were thought 
to be too busy to read, often the library of 
the farm home consisted of a Bible, al- 
manac, a few dusty copies of the Congres- 
sional Record, and the weekly paper. It 
was not the thing for a farmer to know 
what was going on in the world until the 
rest of the world knew all about it, and as 
for reading a book, when would farm folks 
ever have time to read books? 

But in these days of grace, every farm 
has its daily paper and many of them have 
more than one. The weekly paper from 
the market town has good company, for 
with it will be found some good magazines, 
farm and poultry papers, and others which 
fill some need of farm life. In all farm 
homes will be found some books, but not 
as many as there should be, for books cost 
too much money for any farmer to buy 
many of them. 


Farm Library Association 


I was once an integral part of a country 
community which had the book problem 
worked out to a finish. There were dozens 
of those hard-working farmers who loved 
books, and would have been glad if they 
had a hundred each, but they figured that 
it would be foolish for every farm home to 
have a hundred books just like those in 
every other farm home of the community, 
so they made a combination by which 


| every one of them could have all the good 


books necessary at a minimum cost. 

They did this by forming a library asso- 
ciation, to which anyone who desired might 
belong. Twenty-fivecents dues was charged 
for initiatory fees, and that sum consti- 
tuted the payor a member for life of the 
association. All that was required further 
was to help with the various suppers and 
entertainments given to raise money to 
buy books. 

The suppers were annual affairs, and 
were usually chicken-pie suppers, where 
you went at your own pleasure, and upon 
the payment of fifteen cents you got a 
plate heaped with chicken pie, mashed 


| potatoes, and all the good things, sweet, 


sour, and otherwise, that farm folks con- 


| sider necessary to their well-being. Of 


late years the price has been a little more, 


| but as all the provision is donated, the 
| running expenses are small. 


Conduct of Association 


Every member of the association had 
the privilege of suggesting books which 
were desired, and a buying committee was 
appointed to send for catalogues and pur- 
chase the books. A home on a main road, 
near town, was selected wherein the books 
should be kept, and the daughter of the 
home was elected librarian, with no other 
fee than the privilege of reading all the new 
books as fast as she pleased. 

The first installment of books was sel- 


| dom in the library, for as fast as they 
| came in they were taken out again. Sev- 
| eral of the best magazines were taken by 














ly eackesed transmussson with steel cut 


geo. Myatt bearungs, A ferential lock,and brakes 


on a film of oil, so their surfaces never touch. - 


=e = ) 
- MOLINE PLOW COMPANY, Moline, IIL 


Manufacturers of Quolity Farm Implements Since 1865 


* detail. Send for it. Address Department 82. 








Effect of Patent Paints 


By C. P. Gillette, Colorado 


Widely advertised products for the 
control of blight, scale insects, plant lice, 
etc., upon orchard trees have been tested 
at the Colorado Experiment Station to 
determine their efficiency, and many 
observations have also been made in 
orchards where the paints have been used 
by fruit growers. : 

We would hail with delight any prepara- 
tion that would produce the results that 
are claimed for these products, but so far 
as our experiments and observations go the 
indications are that such materials are 
useless for the control of blight in pear and 
apple trees, the San Jose scale, and the 
plant lice, such as the woolly aphis, green 
apple aphis, rosy aphis, etc. We are also 
unable to learn of any experiment station 
that has reported favorably upon the use 
of such products. 

Fruit growers should not allow them- 


selves to be influenced to purchase pro- 
prietary compounds that are being adver- 
tised for the control of insects. and plant 
diseases without first consulting with the 
men at the Bxperiment Stations whose 
business is to keep posted upon the value 
of preparations of all kinds that may be 
used for the control of disease and insects 
that infest orchard and shade tree. 





ANOTHER PEACH. PEST 


Prof. W. J. Schoene of . Virginia, is 
authority for the statement that a new 
fruit pest, known as the Oriental peach 
moth, is getting busy in- Washington, 

. C., and vicinity. It is supposed to have 
been introduced on stock brought from 
Japan. 

The peach is not alone in being subject 
to its attacks, since pear, plum, apple and 
quince are all food for the new comer. 

yet the destructive capacity of the in- 
sect is not fully determined, nor has the 
control yet been developed. Uneasiness 


is felt lest it prove a heavy handicap to 
“commercial peach growers in the region 
round about its known appearance. 

Prof. Schoene calls attention to the fact 
that difficulties-are presented in the stud- 
ies of this pest by the fact that it has no 
past history, being practically unknown 
in- its native country of Japan. Experi- 
ments are being made in control, and the 
life history of the insect is being studied. 
It is hoped that it may not become seri- 
ously destructive in this country. 


IMPORTANCE OF AVOCADO 

The Fruit Growers of Southern Califor- 
nia met at Riverside on March 8th, and 
heard an address on the avocado by 
Mr. Wilson Popenoe, Explorer for the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
who had just returned from spending near- 
ly eighteen months in Guatemala. He 
dwelt. upon the great importance of this 
fruit as an article of food. The Avocada 
Association held their annual convention 
May 15th at Los Angeles. 





the association, and these were taken out 
on the same terms as the books. On ac- 
count of distances in the country the mem- 
bers were allowed four weeks to return 
the books, but could return them as soon 
as they wished. To their credit be it said, 
they seldom kept the books longer than it 


| took to read them thoroughly, so that there 


was never any friction on account of 
holding them too long. 


Books Improved the Mind 


The library soon brought about a revo- 
lution in the mental trend of that commu- 
nity, and instead of the eternal ‘‘crop talk”’ 
which had prevailed, the people began to 
talk books. It soon brought members of 
all ages to one class, that of seekers after 
knowledge and culture, and it was amazing 
to the younglings to find that their staid 
and sober parents were just as fully alive 
on the topics of the day as themselves. 

In the course of a year or two it was 
necessary to divide the books, and estab- 
lish another station over on another road, 
as the membership of the association had 
increased to such an extent. A supper was 
given every year, and new books pur- 
chased, so that this library is right up-to- 
date. The suppers are a two-fold good, in 
that they furnish funds for the purchase 
of books, and a place for social relaxation 
at the same time. 

This community found that there was 
no other one thing which conduced so 
much to the upbuilding of the mentality 
of its members. Try it, you who have 
despaired of bettering farm conditions, 
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Apple and Peach Crop Report 


By Leon M. Estabrook, Chief of Bureau of Crop Estimales 


Special Commercial Apple Crop Report for July, 1918 


mercial apple crop is the first quan- 
tity estimate to be issued this year 
and is based upon conditions in the various 
states on about July 1. These figures 
to the portion of the crop which 
It will be 


tT? JULY estimate of the 1918 com- 





appl 
reaches commercial channels. 
observed that this report shows a consider- 
able decline over the June forecast which 
fas given only in Yad cent of a full crop. 


tention is called to the fact that the 
July. estimate is normally somewhat 
higher than the final harvest estimate. 

Comparing the July forecast of 25,711,- 
000 barrels for 1918 with the final figure of 
last year, 22,419,000 barrels, it is seen that 
this year’s crop promises to be about 15% 
larger than last year, due ag A toa good 
crop in Western New York. The Western 
boxed apple crop will fall about 5,000 cars 
short of last year, this difference being 

artly explained by a very light crop in 
Fdaho. Other Western States show slight 
reduction. 
throughout the Middle Western States 
although the Michigan crop given at 60% 
as compared with 25% last year, will 
partly make up for this difference. 

New YorK—New York with a 65% 
crop promises a production of 6,726,000 
barrels or 42,000 cars as compared to 
14,900 cars last year, on a 160 barrel per 
car basis. Western New York indicates a 
production of 33,125 cars as contrasted 
with the 7,000 carload crop of last year, 
which was the lightest crop produced in 
Western New York in many years. Ni- 
agara, Orleans and Monroe «Counties 
report from 70 to 75% of a crop; ._Wayne 
60% and Ontario 65%. The Hudson 
Valley indicates a crop of 5,160 cars as 
compared to 6,710 last year, a decrease of 
1,550 cars. The state as a whole promises 
283 % of last year’s commercial crop, while 
Western New York has 480% of the 1917 
crop. 

Severe winter injury to trees is reported 
from the Hudson Valley and many fine 
orchards have been practically ruined. 
The'same is true of some counties in West- 
ern New York, particularly in parts of 
Wayne and Oswego Counties. 

Baldwins suffered most severely and the 
Baldwin crop of Western New York will 
not exceed 60%. Greening is gen 
much better, while Duchess, Wealthy and 
early varieties promise a very full crop, 
particularly in Niagara County and along 
the Lake. Excellent size and quality of 
apples is reported from all parts of the 

te 


ate. 

-The. Champlain District, comprising 
the counties of New York and Vermont 
bordering on Lake Champlain and Lake 
George and which is noted for its produc- 
tion’of McIntosh, Famuse, Greening and 
Northern Spy, indicates a production of 
174,000 barrels. This is an increase of 
4,000. barrels, or 45% over last year’s 
ery light crop. Very severe winter injury 
is reported, particularly to the Northern 
Spy and Baldwin trees. 

NEw ENGLAND—The New England 
Baldwin belt comprising the states of 
Maine, New Hampshire and Massachu- 
setts, the apple crop of which is normally 
over half Baldwin, promises a production 
of 651,000 barrels or 4,068 cars this season 
as compared with 750,000 or about 6,000 
“cars in 1917. 

MAINE reports as high as 50% of the 
Baldwin trees killed or damaged beyond 
recovery in the most important section of 
the state, particularly in Androscoggin 
and Cumberland Counties. 

MASSACHUSETTS has a better crop for 
the state than last year, but the intensive 
counties of Hampshire and Franklin report 
very severe winter injury to Baldwin 
trees. In most sections of New England 
early and fall apples promise a good crop. 

THE SHENANDOAH-CUMBERLAND DIs- 
TRICT, comprising the hea gs 
counties of Virginia, West Virginia an 
Pennsylvania, and including the territory 






A decrease is also reported ~ 















































Condition Commercial Crop Condition Commercial Crop 

State | July | Final July Final State | July | Final July Final 

1918} 1917 1918 1917 1918] 1917 1918 1917 

% % Bbl. Bol. % % Bbl. Bbl. 
Me. v...| .35 47 273,000 400,000/|Ind....|. 37 51 315,000 434,000 
Ls Se: 40 43 108,000 120.000)/TII. . . 48 55 1,286,000} 1,474,000 
Veee.. 37 32 156,000 135,000]|Mich. 60 25 1,170,000 515,000 
Mass.. 55 45 275,000 225,000)/ Wis. . 56 52 33,000 124,000 
Br... 59 Ad 15,000 11,000)|Minn 44 60 37,000 50,000 
Conn. 50 40 125,000 100,000)|Iowa. . 42 55 191,000 250,000 
N.Y. 65 23 | 6,726,000) 2,380,000}/Mo... 42 52 911,000} 1,128,000 
N. J 60 53 74,000 08,000)/S. D. . 48 55 ,000 5,000 
Penn 56 48 | 1,063,000 911,000)|Nebr. . 33 65 114,000 225,000 
Del 55 67 88,000 105,000|| Kan 50 58 604,000 700,000 
Md 55 51 289,000 256,000)|Ky. 38 51 106,000 143,000 
At 53 | 1,335,000) 1,550,000//Tenn 54 48 169,000 150,000 
W. Va. 58 45 48,000 702,000)| Ala. 75 65 28,000 ,000 
ae 49 51 192,000 200,000)| Tex. 56 54 24,000 23,000 
Ga.. 68 70 122,000 120,000)/Okla...| 58 70 45,000 54,000 
Ohio 55 29 | 1,009,000 532,000)|Ark....| 45 68 266,000 402,000 
Total, Barreled Apple Producing States.... 54.1 | 40.4 | 18,601,000} 13,856,000 











Boxed Apple Producing States 









































Condition Commercial Crop Equivalent in Barrels 
State July |Final Boxes : 
1918} 1917 1918 1917 1918 1917 
DAGMGANR.6. co cs acres 61 183,000 220,000 61,000 74,000 
CUED 50: a.0.6 0:00 9 0 Serae ah, Ae 60 1,950,000} 2,103,000 ' 701,000 
PN is icis co aectce ce cen Om 75 45,000 48,000 15,000) 16,000 
New Nexico......<:.....:] 35 55 351,000 525,000 117,000 175,000 
Aer se baa! 83 525,000 552,000 175,000 184,000 
NE ha oti we at, See hoa g 18 97 504,000} 2,718,000 168,000) 906,000 
Werinten 5.66 SS eh OS 85 | 12,717,000} 13,860,000} 4,239,000} 4,620,000 
CR issu... skeen 73 1,890,000} 2,139,000 630,000 713,000 
California....... 74 84 3,165,000} 3,522,000} 1,055,000} 1,174,000 
Total, Boxed Apple Produc- 
ing States...............] 64.8 | 80.8 | 21,330,000] 25,689,000; 7,110,000) 8,563,000 
Total, United States. ......| 56.7 | 49.9 25,711,000) 22,419,000 
Three boxes equivalent one barrel. 
Per cent increase in United States commercial crop as compared with 1917............ 15% 


Per cent increase in commercial crop of barreled apple producing States as compared 


WHEN Ei racaaser keer rs oevll wende Chae b ie eo Leas deeded eS PRAT Ues tame saele me.ncle 34% 
Per cent decrease in commercial crop of boxed apple producing States as compared 0% 
20% 


WENGER ED 60:5 565 66 6. cob cie ens srinbelcrs Babs oc 0a 6c cores vealdPavienlthenls Ube ae cecnd sear 


Special Regional Report 





























Condition Commercial Crop 
Region July |Final 

1918 | 1917 1918 1917 
Oo, a a. reser eb. 15 5,320,000} 1,118,000 
New England Baldwin Belt (Me., N. H., Mass.)...| 42 46 651,000 750,000 
EE rs ee aes ie 52 826,000} 1,074,000 
Champlain Dist. of N. Y. and Vt.................]' @ 29 174,000 120, 
Shenandoah-Cumberland Dist....................] 5l 52 1,973,000} , 1,898,000 
PII NOS CE TV Bie doo ted ok ee es oh eee 42 57 371,000 85, 
Ne ee ae 25 756,000 350,000 
Southern and Western Illinois....................]| 39 35 936,000} 1,320,000 
Southern Ohio Rome Beauty Dist................| 60 29 258,000 122,000 
Ozarks (N. W. Ark. and So. Mo.)................| 42 61 546,000 793,000 
ee Bo Be a rir, Ge 59 882,000} 1,239,000 
Pacific N. W. (Wash., Ore., Ida., Mont.)..........| 65 84 | *5,098,000} *6,313,000 
cag lt Nirabe WEES Dita eS aE Aaa ce eer a Se 53 60 | * 650,000} * 701,000 
California: 4)... 74 64 | *1,055,000| *1,174,000 





*To reduce to boxes multiply by 3. 
Special Commercial Peach 


Crop Report for July, 1918 





















































Condition Commercial Crop Condition Commercial Crop 
State | July| Final) July Final State | July} Final} July Final 
1918] 1917 1918 1917 1918] 1917 1918 1917 
% % Bu. Bu. % % Bu. Bu. 
N, #:.. 0 75 0 14,000}|Mo.. .. 0 28 0 228,000 
Mass. . 0 85 0 36,000) Ky.... 0 50 0 55,000 
Conn.. 0 70 0 273,000)|Tenn...| 70 30 116,000 45,000 
N. Y. 24 93 840,000} 3,617,000)| Ala....| 80 42 127,000 e 
N. J 65 75 660,000 711,000}| Miss...| 85 Oe Sore oa 
Penn 40 77 356,000 665,000}| Tex....| 80 51 760,000 484,000 
Del. 43 83 125,000 282,000)/ Okla. ..| . 26 50 142,000 288,000 
Md. 35 83 252,000 439,000); Ark. ... 6 45 127,000} 1,005,000 
ae 45 58 99,000 119,000)}/Colo...| 70 80 720,000 822,000 
W. Va. 45 50 491,000 675,000}; N. M... 5 73 d 99,000 
WW...) 3° 86 97,000 150,000}; Utah...| 77 91 809,000 956,000 
a 6 85 85 116,000 113,000||Ida....| 22 79 48,000 158,000 
ae 93 56 | 3,255,000) 1,512,000)|Wash...| 30 85 432,000} 1,223,000 
Ohio 10 1l 145,000 188,000||Ore..-..| 18 65 - 32,000 114,000 
Ind. 0 32 0 ,000}| Cal. (a) 70 91 | 10,886,000) 14,161,000 
Ill. . 0 21 0 87,000 
Mich 9 24 112,000 298,000!| Total . .| 54.3 | 73.2 | 20,754,000) 29,042,000 





(a) Attention is called to the fact that approximately 90% of California Peach crop is 
either canned or dried, 


for 1918 


from Staunton, Va., to Harrisburg, Pa., 
indicates a condition of 51% as compared 
to 52% final figure last year, or a produc- 
tion of 1,973,000 barrels compared to 
1,898,000, the slight increase in the crop 
this year being due to the great acreage 
coming into bearing in this section. Ben 
Davis is the best crop. Yorks set light 
and dropped badly. Staymen are a fair 
crop in the Upper Valley; Black Twig and 
Winesap almost a failure and Grimes very 
spotted. 

BERKELEY COUNTY, WEST VIRGINIA, 
has 57% of a crop, 100,000 barrels more 
than last year, while the Staunton, Vir- 
ginia, section indicates but 40% of a a 
or about 66% of last year’s crop. Frank- 
lin and Adams Counties, Pa., and Wash- 
ington County, Md., indicate about 58% 
of a crop or a few more cars than last year. 
The early varieties of apples in the Shenan- 
doah-Cumberland section promise about 
55% or about the same as last year. 

THE PIEDMONT DistTrRIctT of Virginia, in- 
cluding the Roanoke section, is estimated 
at 351,000 barrels this year as compared 
to 485,000 barrels last year, or a decrease 
of 134,000 barrels. The shortage is prin~ 
cipally due to the very light Albemarle 
Pippin crop and shortage in the Winesap 
crop. The Roanoke section has a 20% 
better crop than Albemarle and Nelson 
Counties. 

NEW JERSEY AND DELAWARE PENIN- 

SULA indicate a production of early vari- 
eties about the same as last year, or 
101,000 barrels. Winter varieties and espe- 
cially Staymen are reported light in South- 
ern New Jersey and Delaware. 
_ HARBERSHAM COUNTY, GEORGIA, which 
is a rapidly growing apple region and which 
in 1917 shipped over 100,000 boxes of 
apples, has a smaller crop of commercial 
box apples this year. Yates is the leading 
variety. 

CENTRAL STATES—The very marked re- 
duction in the condition figure for the com- 
mercial apple crop through the Central 
States for July 1 as compared with that of 
June 1 may be attributed to several causes. 
In many sections frost and rainy weather 
during the blooming period resulted in im- 
perfect pollenization, so that although the 
set was apparently good in many orchards, 
an abnormal drop followed in June. In 
other sections a dry spring following a 
severe winter lowered the vitality of the 
trees with similar results. Codling moth, 
blotch and scab are extremely bad in some 
sections, which also tend to decrease crop 


ee 

ICHIGAN—The Michigan apple crop 
for July 1 indicates 60% of a crop or a 
yield of 1,170,000 barrels, an increase of 
655,000 barrels over the crop of 1917. It 
is estimated that Western Michigan has a 
normal production of 196,000 barrels of 
Duchess. The Duchess crop on July 1 
indicates a yield of 106,000 barrels. 

ILLINOIS—Extremely dry weather has 
reduced the early apple crop in Southern 
Illinois. The condition on July 1 indicated 
45% of a crop or a probable production of 
64,000 barrels. The early crop commenced 
moving in Union County about June 22. 
The Southern Illinois winter apple crop is 
less than last year’s crop while Western 
Illinois promises about the same as 1917. 
The Missouri River region, centering at 
St. Joseph, Mo., including those counties 
in Northwestern Missouri, Southwestern 
Iowa, Southeastern Nebraska and North- 
eastern Kansas, located along the Missouri 
River, shows 42% of a crop or a decrease 
of 18% since June 1. The probable produc- 
tion.in this territory will be about 357,000 
barrels less than last year. 

THE OZARK REGION comprising Benton, 
Washington and adjacent counties in 
Northwestern Arkansas and Greene, Law- 
rence, Howell, Laclede and adjacent coun- 
ties of Southwestern Missouri, will have 
about 70% of last year’s crop. 

THE RoME BEAUTY DisTRICT OF SOUTH- 
ERN OHIO promises a crop of 258,000 





Makea Profit 


on WasteApples 


HY not make your wind- 
falls, culls and unmarket- 
able fruit pay you a good profit— 
turn your usual orchard losses 
into real money? With this Orchard 
Queen you can extract every drop of 
juice—no waste or loss at all. 


ORCHARD QUEEN 
CIDER MILL 


Simplest, cleanest, most easily operated 
ot all cider mills. 

Does not crush apples, but grates or grinds 
them, breaking the cells, so that when pom- 
ace is pressed in sanitary cloth-lined forms, 
all the juice is extracted. Insures greatest 
quantity and highest quality of cider. Easily 
operated by hand or power. 

Write NOW for fullinformation about how 
to turn your orchard losses into profits. 


PUFFER-HUBBARD 
MFG. CO. 
3220-26th St., E. 

























100% 
Juice 










Write Now 
For Details 














Save Your / 
24) 


Y eae, culls, undergrades, ee., with 
Mount Gilead Hydraulic 
Cider Presses 











104 Lincoln Ave., Mount Gilead, Ohio 
Cr fem iio'M 39 Cortiandt St., New York, N. Y, 

















The O. K. Best of All 
for Kilns 
Send for particulars and cost. 


= Munnsville Plow & Furnace Co. 


Munnsville, N. Y. 











for Delta County. 


barrels, as compared to 122,000 last year, or 
an increase of about 100%. Rome Beauty 
is the leading variety and promises a good 


crop. 

Wesreen States— The Northwest 
boxed apple crop, commonly understood 
to include the production from Washing- 
ton, Oregon and Idaho, is estimated at 
about 20,000 cars as compared with 24,900 
cars for last year. For the purpose of the 
above estimate a carload represents 750 
boxes. A large part of this decrease is ex- 
— by the very light crop in Idaho. 

onathans are generally light in the North- 
west. 

WASHINGTON — Approximately 17,000 
cars of apples are forecasted for Washing- 
ton this year as compared with 18,500 last 
year, a decrease of 1,500 cars. Wenatchee 
has prospects for a splendid crop of apples, 
although its production may fall a little 
short of.last year’s, 6,250,000 boxes, on 
account of the June drop and shortage of 
water for irrigation in the upper valley. 

Conditions in the Yakima Valley are 
somewhat uncertain. Estimates vary from 
2,000 cars less to 1,000 cars in excess of last 
year’s 8,500 cars. Conservative reports 
place the —— about 1,000 cars less than 
1917. The Winesap crop is at both 
Wenatchee and Yakima while Jonathans 
are generally light. The season in both 
Yakima and Wenatchee is well advanced 
and the size and quality are reported good. 

The Spokane District which shows a de- 
cline over last month is still estimated at 
1,000 cars, as compared with 400 last year. 
This increase will about offset a_ very 
marked decrease reported for the Walla 
Walla section. P 

CALIFORNIA—The Watsonville District 
which last year shipped 2,000,000 boxes is 
generally estimated at having a lighter crop 
than last year on account of lack of suffi- 
cient moisture to develope size. New- 
towns, the principal variety, are well set, 
but Belleflowers are reported light. No 
change is reported in the Sebastopol section 
which has prospects for approximately 600 
ears, half of which will be Gravensteins. 

The dried apple output in California last 
year represented 40% of the total crop and 
amounted to over 9,000 tons of which 
approximately 5,300 were produced in the 
Watsonville section and 3,800 tons in the 
Sebastopol district. This year the dried 
production in Sebastopol will probably not 
exceed 2,500 tons. atsonville may d 
nearly as many apples as last year, depend- 
ing upon the price differential. ; 

OREGON—The Hood River production 
which amounted to approximately 1,300 
cars in 1917 is estimated at about 1,500 
cars for 1918 and is almost exclusively 
Newtowns and Spitzenburgs. 

IpAHO—The Idaho crop will probably 
not exceed 700 cars as compared with 3,500 
cars last year. This light production will 
greatly reduce the output of Northwest 
Jonathans since the latter is the principal 
variety for Idaho. Lewiston is reported 
with 175 cars, and Twin Falls with 200 
cars. The Payette district from Weiser to 
New Plymouth, which last year produced 
about 1,500 cars, will not have a hundred 
cars this year. 

CoLoraDo—The western slope apple 
crop is estimated at about 2,500 cars of 
which 1,500 is credited to the Grand 
Junction District, as compared with 1,000 
cars in 1917. This year 300 cars are fore- 
casted for Montrose County and about 650 
The latter county 
shipped about 900 cars in 1917. The 
quality and size of the apples in the Grand 
Valley are much better than in 1917 when 
fruit ran to very small sizes. Bulk han- 
dling of the Ben Davis and Gano crop will 
be continued. The Canon City crop has 
been severely injured by leaf roller and 
will prohably not exceed 225 cars. 

UtaH—A heavy drop in the Tremonton 
District lowers the total estimate to 525,- 
000 boxes as compared with 522,000 last 
year. Reduced to carloads the 1918 crop 
is estimated at about 700 cars. Unlike the 
Northwest, Utah Jonathans are reported 
in good condition. 

New MExico—Spotted conditions pre- 
vail in the Pecos Valley and a very light 
crop is reported for the Farmington dis 
trict. The Roswell district is reported in 
better condition than last year although 
frost damage was severe in both years. 
The fruit is sizing well and shipments from 
the latter district will probably amount to 
400 cars. 


Special Commercial Peach Crop Re- 
port for July, 1918 


Attention is called to the fact that the 
above estimate applies only to the strictly 
commercial production and indicates that 


portion of the crop which actually reaches 
commercial channels. Estimates are based 
on conditions about July 1. 

The shortage in the Northern peach crop 
brought out in previous estimates is em- 
phasized by a further reduction in the con- 
dition figures for New York and Michigan, 
the former now promising only 24% of a 
crop and the latter 9%. he marked 
shortage over last year is brought out in 
the totals, 20,754,000 bushels for 1918, 
compared with 29,042,000 bushels in 1917. 
Considering that only shipping peaches 
and not those used for drying and canning 
the 1918 crop will be less than two-thirds 
that of 1917. 

The exceeding high production from 
Georgia and high condition in the Southern 
States is borne out by recorded shipments. 
Middle Atlantic States have suffered a 
decline since June 1. The most striking 
fact brought out is the almost total failure 
of the peach crop throughout Northern 
and Middle Western States. 


Southern States 


GEORGIA shipped 6,300 cars up to and 
including July 6. The crest of the El- 
berta movement is on and will be well over 
by the 15th. The total for the season is 
now estimated at 8,455 cars, the largest 
commercial fresh peach movement ever 
recorded from any state. Successful man- 
agement of distribution, etc., has helped to 
make this the most successful peach year 
in Georgia’s history. 

Texas—The Texas crop has been re- 
duced since the June estimate by dry, hot 
weather. The carlot movement will ap- 
proximate 1,600 cars with an express move- 
ment equivalent to about 160 cars. 

ARKANSAS— The carlot movement of 
Arkansas Elbertas will commence about 
July 15, and it is estimated at 225 cars. 

OKLAHOMA—Dry weather in Central 
Oklahona has caused considerable damage 
to the peach crop. The carlot movement 
will be about 250 cars. 

TENNESSEE will ship about 225 cars, 
largely Elbertas. 

NorTH CAROLINA shows little change 
from last month and promises about 160 
cars from the Southern Pines District. 


Middle States 


The Middle Atlantic States including 
New Jersey, Delaware, a 
Maryland, West Virginia and Virginia 
indicate a crop of 1,983,000 bushels or 
approximately 4,721 cars, or 68% of last 
year’s crop. uch of this movement, par- 
ticularly in New Jersey, will be by truck 
and express to nearby and local markets. 

NEw JERSEY has practically a full crop 
of peaches in Burlington, Camden, Glou- 
cester and Cumberland Counties. Atlan- 
tic County reports 55% of a crop while 
Monmouth County and Northern New 
Jersey are very short due to.severe winter 
injury. The production is now estimated 
at 1,600 cars for the state as compared to 
1,700 cars last year. The white-fleshed 
varieties, particularly Carmen, are showing 
up much better in condition than Elberta. 

WEST VIRGINIA reports a crop of 45% 
for the Upper Potomac section tributary to 
Cumberland, Md., and including Keyser 
and Romney districts, and will probably 
ship about 1,200 cars as compared to 1,400 
last year. West Virginia’s commercial 
peach production has decreased enor- 
mously from that of a few years ago. The 
Romney section indicates about one-third 
of a crop while the Keyser section esti- 
mates about two-thirds of a crop. 

MARYLAND AND PENNSYLVANIA—Wash- 
ington County, Md., including the Smiths- 
burg district is estimated at 26% of a crop, 
while Franklin County, Pa., condition is 
not over one-third of last year’s crop. 

VIRGINIA has a spotted crop. The Pied- 
mont district indicates 50%, while the 
Valley is light. Loudoun County with half 
acrop will ship about 55 cars, the principal 
orchard shipping 40 cars as compared with 
80 last year. 

ILLINOIS, INDIANA, KENTUCKY, MIs- 
SOURI, IOWA, NEBRASKA AND KANSAS— 
The peach crop is a complete failure. 


Northern States 


The commercial peach crop in the 
Northern States, including New York, 
Ohio, Michigan and New England indi- 
cates a condition of 17% as compared toa 
June condition figure of 28%. This is the 
lightest peach crop for many years in these 
states. Winter killing of buds and severe 
winter injury to the trees largely accounts 
for this very light crop. 

NEw YoRK—New York with 2,000 cars, 
much of which will move in small lots, 
promises 24% of a crop of peaches this 
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ear as compared to 93% a year ago. 

here will be 27% of a crop in Niagara. 
County and a similar condition in Orleans 
and Monroe Counties, while Wayne, which 
last year produced practically 1,000 cars, 
is a failure and the trees are dead in many 
of the best orchards. Hudson Valley has no 
peaches this year. Throughout the state 
the winter injury to peach trees was most 
severe, but Niagara County apparently has 
survived better than the other counties. 
Early varieties promise better than El- 
bertas. 

MICHIGAN—A sharp reduction in the 
condition of the Michigan peach crop is a 
feature of the July forecast. Conditions at 
this time indicate only 9% of acrop. The 
1918 production is found chiefly in Berrien, 
Van Buren and Allegan Counties, where 
the tempering influence of Lake Michigan 
saved 5% to 80% of the buds from winter 
killing. Enormous loss in trees occurred 
throughout the state. The commercial 
carlot movement is estimated at 200 cars. 

OHIO has but 9% of a crop and reports 
many orchards killed and others severely 
damaged by the cold winter. 

NEw ENGLAND peach crop is a total 
failure as compared with a commercial 
crop of about 800 cars last year. 


Western States 

Good peach crops in Colorado, Utah and 
California, with very light crops elsewhere 
in the West sum up the conditions for 
Western States. For Colorado and states 
west 6,600 cars of fresh. peaches are fore- 
casted for 1918 as compared with about 
10,000 cars in 1917. 

CALIFORNIA—Little change is reported 


.in the condition of the California peach 


crop, the July estimate being placed at 
70% of a full crop or 10,886,000 bushels as 
compared with 14,151,000 bushels in 1917. 
Normally 10% is shipped as fresh fruit 
the remainder being used for canning and 
drying. A slightly higher condition is re- 
ported for the sections which normally pro- 
duced canning stock than for the districts 
where drying peaches are grown. The con- 
dition for shipping peaches is given at an 
even lower figure than for drying peaches. 

CoLoraDo—The Palisade district near 
Grand Junction promises a full crop or 
from 1,000 to 1,200 cars. The quality and 
size are reported very good. Condition in 
Delta County is much lower and only 250 


- cars are estimated for this county, the most 


of which will be shipped from Paonia. The 
Colorado crop is almost exclusively 
Elbertas and will be shipped in 20-pound 
boxes and bushel baskets. 

WASHINGTON—The Yakima Valley crop 
which normally represents over 75% of the 
state production will not exceed 500 or 600 
cars. In 1917 this valley shipped approx- 
imately 2,000 cars. The Wenatchee crop 
will be under 200 cars. 

UtaH—While a slight decrease is re- 
ported in the condition of the Utah peach 
crop its present prospects indicate about 
77% of full crop or 809,000 bushels as 
compared with 956,000 bushels last year. 
The 1918 crop consisting almost entirely of 
Elbertas, promises to be large and of good 
quality, and will be ship in bushel 
baskets. Conditions at Brigham City in 
Box Elder County are very good and also 
in Utah Comey at Provo. Utah County 
normally produces nearly one-half and 
Box Elder County about one-third of the 
Utah crop. 

IpaHo—Approximately 35 or 40 cars of 
peaches at Council in Adams County and 
25 cars at Emmett are forecasted. Taaho 
has only 22% of a crop this year. 

_ NEW MExico—An almost total failure 
is reported for this state, as also for Oregon, 


INDIANA SUMMER MEETING 


The summer meeting of the Indiana 
Horticultural Society will be held at 
Goshen, Elkhart County, on August 
20 and 21. A splendid program has been 
arranged. An automobile tour will be 
made to points of interest in the vicinity. 

The board of directors have decided not 
to hold the annual apple show this year on 
account of war conditions, but will hold 
a few district fruit shows where there is 
sufficient local interest. 


INTERNATIONAL APPLE SHIPPERS 


The twenty-fourth convention of the In- 
ternational Apple Shippers’ Association 
will held at the Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel, Fg ag on August 14 to 16. 
A reception be given on the 138th. 
There will be a fruit exhibit. 


“Seal the German ropagandist’s mouth 
with a War Savings Stamp.” 
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Tractors in the Orchard 


OR the best results, a type of tractor 
should be chosen for orchard cultivation 
that permits of short turns. While injury to 
fruit trees is frequent when plowing with 
horses, the tractor can cultivate to within a 
foot of the tree. The gain in time is also of 
So often, when a 
team is used, one must begin plowing while 
the land is still too wet, and then the job is 
not finished before the soil has dried out too 
much for satisfactory results to be obtained. 
When the proper type of tractor is selected 
there is no doubt that it is a material gain 
in time and excellence of work to use one in 
the orchard. 


Good Pay for Teachers 


N EVERY side we feel the loss of our 

men who leave their occupations to join 

the ranks of the army. We feel a daily, 

practical missing quite apart from any per- 

sonal attachment to those who go. It leaves 
us who stay behind in difficult positions. 

In no field is the thinning of the ranks more 
apparent than in the schools. Fewer young 
men, more young women in their places, and 
not enough of these. If we want the places 
of the men who have gone, not merely held 
but FILLED, we must secure the best talent 
to be found among the young women. Are 
we going to get it? 

Among others, the Kansas State Agricul- 
tural College has tried to meet this emer- 
gency by offering this summer special 
advanced courses to prepare women for 
teaching lines where they have never taught 
before. So far so good, but if all summer 
schools, of every kind, were to do the same, 
the difficulty would be far from avoided. 

Remember itis not only the schools that 
are open to women. Many occupations are 
urgently putting forth every inducement to 





attract them to fill the gaps in the industrial 


world. The greatest lure to man or woman is 
high pay. Are the schools paying as mare 
as other institutions? 

It is the exceptional individual who sacri- 


fices present gain to delicate ethical consid- 
erations, especially when it is apparent that 
either occupation they may choose is honor- 
able, useful and in need of their services. 
If the brightest teachers go into higher paid 
professions, who are going to suffer? Your 
children are the losers. If they are taught 
only by those who have not the ability to 
earn more in other lines of endeavor, there 
is small chance of the pupils being properly 
trained. 





Federal Packing Law 


AN INVESTIGATION of the present 
status of the so-called Federal Packing 
Law shows that on May 29th a bill was re- 
turned from the Solicitor General to the 
Bureau of Markets asking Congress to em- 
power the Secretary of Agriculture to estab- 
lish United States-standards for the packing 
and branding of all fruits and vegetables. 
Specifications as to quality and grade are to 
be decided upon after conferences in fruit 
and vegetable districts between representa- 
tives of the Department of Agriculture and 
interested growers of the commodities af- 
fected, and such specifications are not to be 
included in the proposed law, but are to be 
made by regulations of the Secretary of 
Agriculture from time to time as a need for 
them develops. Six months shall elapse 
before any such regulations become manda- 
tory. The bill provides for inspection and 
certification at point of origin by govern- 
mental inspectors whose certificates shall be 
legal evidence as to the condition and grade 
of fruits or vegetables inspected. It is not 
proposed to present this bill to Congress be- 
fore next winter. 





Missouri Women Save Food 


HE DEMAND by the women of Mis- 
souri for more light on the question of 
food conservation, has resulted in the es- 
tablishment of schools in Columbia, Mo., 
which will offer two courses of instruction— 
one on food preparation and meal planning, 
and the other on the preservation of food. 

The woman with the best will in the world, 
if undirected in the right channels, will not 
arrive at nearly such good results as her fully 
instructed sister who knows how to be eco- 
nomical without detriment to the health of 
her household, and who understands the 
preservation of food so that nothing need 
go to waste. 

More and more as the days go by, we 
realize that every man and woman, even 
when remaining quietly at home, is fighting 
the war, and it comes to us rather bitterly 
when we are assured by those who know, 
that the reason Germany has been able to 
accomplish what she has done so far, is be- 
cause every man, woman and child in that 
country is fighting the war to the limit of 
endurance. 

Are we less patriotic? A thousand times 
no. We are all burning with enthusiasm to 
show our devotion to our country. This 
tremendously important matter of food con- 
servation offers the opportunity that lies 
close at hand, and we hope that all women in 
the United States will get the best instruc- 
tion possible along this line. 
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Start a Circulating Library 


HERE is something to think about and 
something to emulate in Mrs. Wort- 
man’s article “Books for Farm Folks,” in 
this number of the AMERICAN Fruit Grow- 
ER. The orchard woman knows that books 
of one kind and another are essential to the 
best development of everyone on the farm. 
Mrs. Wortman points out a way in which 
this need has been successfully met. Other 
methods may better suit your community. 
It should be the duty and pleasure of our 
orchard women to think of the best solution 
of the problem of previding books for her 
neighborhood. The men may perhaps read 
just as much as the women when the books 
are there to be read, but they are much 
less apt to bestir themselves to secure them. 
Besides, if the plan of an annual or semi- 
annual supper for raising funds, is adopted, 
the success of the entertainment will depend 
more upon the women who prepare the sup- 
per than upon the men who will be asked to 
eat it. 

This summer, more than in previous 
years, there will be some time for reading. 
Work, which begins an hour earlier by the 
sun, will also end in time for the enjoyment 
of an hour more of daylight leisure than 
heretofore. Get your community circulat- 
ing library started now, and it will be run- 
ning smoothly before the winter weather 
makes it difficult to get about. Your next 
winter will be greatly brightened if you can 
provide yourselves with good books for the 
long evenings. 





England Anticipates Fruit Need 


HE BRITISH Government is advising 
English farmers to plant more fruit 
trees while at the same time it admits that 
the soil and climate are not very favorable 
either to apple or to peach growing. The 
ground for this advice is the belief that the 
shortage in certain food products will con- 
tinue for several years after the war, and 
the assertion that fruit offsets the peril of 
reducing bread and meat rations below the 
normal supply. 

Now and then a fruit grower rises and re- 
marks that, fruit being a luxury, fruit grow- 
ing in North America must be characterized 
by diminishing profits for several years to 
come, that is, until the habits of peace shall 
have been restored. 

With equal logic one might say that lubri- 
cating oil is a luxury, and that the produc- 
tion of lubricating oil will be characterized 
by diminishing profits for several years to 
come. Lubricating oil is not combustible 
like gasoline; fruit is not food in the same 
sense that bread and meat are food. But 
the combustion of gasoline is in vain without 
lubricating oil, and the use of bread and 
meat is nourishingly and healthfully ex- 
tended by the liberal consumption of fruit. 





Don’t Miss An Issue 


S YOUR subscription almost out? See 
date on address label of this magazine. 
All subscriptions are stopped promptly at 
expiration. Don’t risk losing a single issue. 
Renew your subscription promptly. Three 
years for $1.00; one year for 50 cents. 
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Koster’s Blue Spruce 
and Norway Maples 


Koster’s Blue Spruce is a lovely evergreen with in- 
tense silvery blue foliage and delicate branches. 
It thrives almost everywhere. Plant Harrison- 
grown specimens of this handsome ornamental. — 
Our trees are grafted from the finest selected individuals. 
Norway Maples excel on the lawn or in the windbreak, which every 
orchard should have.‘ They grow quickly into hardy, round-topped 
trees with thick foliage and compact branches. We have thousands 
of thrifty young Norway Maples from 4 to 14 feet in height — the 
best tree for street, lawn or shade. 

Plant Thunberg’s Barberry; it’s hardy and handsome 

Harrison-grown Fruit Trees are budded from their own bearing 

orchards. They live—they bear—they pay! 

Write today for Fall Catalog, free. 


“Largest Growers of Fruit Trees in the World.” 
* 
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e Engine 
Selected by over 
150,000 Farmers 








ECORDS made by over 150,000 
practical farmers buying over 
$10,000,000 worth of Fairbanks. 


Morse “Z”’ Farm Engines have never 
been equaled in Engine history. " 


Demand, as they did: 


. Fairbanks-Morse Quality. 

Economy in first and fuel cost, 

and low seme > 

. Simplicity and Staunch Durability. 

. Light-weight, Substantial, Fool-proof. 
. Gun-barrel Cylinder Bore. 

. Leak-proof Compression. 

7. Complete with Built-in Magneto. 

8. More than Rated Power. 
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You Also Get Service 
from your Local Dealer 


Your local dealer has just the 
type “Z” for your needs in stock 
—waiting for you. Buy from 
him. i) . r to ve 
ery ani rson 
Service right where you | live. 





The 3 and 6 H. P. sizes 
are built to use kerosene, 
distillate, stove oil, tops or 
gasoline. The 144 HLP. size 
uses gasoline only. 
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be over in the. northern fruit belts 

and there will be a lull in the work 
of the beekeeper. Whatever work is done 
our caution of last month should be held 
continually in mind and no sweets left ex- 
posed and no hives left open long enough 
for robbers to get started. If it is found 
that robbers are hanging around just wait- 
ing a chance to dive into any hive that is 
opened, a bee tent should be used whenever 
at work with the bees. 


B: AUGUST theswarming season will 


Sugar Situation 


Anyone who chances to be removing 
honey from the hives should not extract 
too closely, but save combs of honey for 
winter stores, providing the honey is not 
diseased. If it is known that there is foul 
brood in the apiary, it will not be safe to 
feed the honey and will therefore be neces- 
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The queen, with a few attendant bees, is introduced 
into the hive by placing the shipping cage (shown in 
accompanying illustration) on top of the frames and 
leaving it for 5 or 6 days, when it will be found that the 
bees have eaten through the candy at the end of the 
cage and so liberated and accepted the queen. 


sary to feed sugar syrup. Yet, we regret 
to say that there is the possibility that the 
beekeeper may be unable to obtain suffi- 
cient sugar on account of the present short- 
age. It is to be hoped that the sugar 
division of the government will allow the 
beekeepers sugar as they did this spring, 
for if no sugar is granted for this purpose 
many beekeepers will lose all their colonies 
by starvation the coming winter. It is 
needless to say that under such uncertain 
conditions, no increase should be attempt- 
ed and unless the colonies are strong, they 
should be united since the one strong 
colony would use less stores than two 
weaker ones. 

A little later, we shall speak more in de- 
tail concerning the winter stores, but we 
may say here that for good wintering a 
colony should have the equivalent of five 
or six Hoffman frames, that is, 25 to 30 
pounds of sealed stores. 


Requeening 


Any colonies that have not been up to 
the standard this year should be requeened. 
The mere fact that a queen lays fewer eggs 
after the honey flow does not prove she is 
in any way defective, for at this time they 
usually lay fewer eggs or may even stop 
entirely for atime. Such a queen is rather 
hard to find, since the cessation of egg lay- 
ing causes the body to become so shrunken 
that she is not as easily distinguished from 
the workers. Although finding no eggs 
and no queen is insufficient evidence that 
a colony is queenless, the question may be 
determined by inserting a comb of young 
larvae and eggs. The immediate starting 
of queen cells on this comb would indicate 
the colony’s queenlessness. 

If the queen is in any way deficient the 
colony will be less stg and store less 
surplus than its neighbors, and the queen’s 
work will be irregular with perhaps two or 
more eggs in a cell and quite likely too 
large a proportion of drone brood. Not 





only the apparently failing queens, but all 
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Swarming Season is Now Over 


By E. R. Root, Editor of “Gleanings in Bee Culture.” 


queens more than one year old, should be 
replaced and instead of attempting to 
raise these queens they should be pur- 
chased from some reliable breeder and 
introduced according to the directions that 
accompany them. The more young qu 
there are introduced in August the be 
the colonies will winter, for young quee 
are generally quite prolific and bees raised 
at this time of the year will have enough 
flights so they will be strong and vigorous 
and yet will not be worn out with honey 
gathering as are the earlier bees. ey 
will therefore winter unusually well. This 
we believe fully as important a factor in 
wintering as packing itself, which will be 
discussed in a later issue. 


To Obtain a Fall Flow 


In many localities when the problem of 
winter stores will be especially troublesome 
this fall, there may be practically no fall 
flow and yet a few miles away quantities of 
aster, goldenrod or buckwheat. It would 
be a very easy matter to move such col- 
onies to the good pasturage (screening the 
top and entrance so the bees will not 
smother), and then return them after the 
flow. The extra honey thus gained might 
perhaps make all the difference between 
starvation in the winter and good strong 
colonies in the spring. 


Twig or Fire Blight 


During the months of July and August 
there will be found on certain apple trees 
some twigs with dark-brown leaves. This 
is generally called twig or fire blight. It 
does not involve the whole limb, but just 
the ig © or very small branches. Some- 
times these little blighted twigs will be 
found pretty generally scattered over the 
trees, Twig blight is also much more prev- 
alent some seasons than at others; and it is 
very apt to be found some years on certain 
trees. 

In former years this twig or fire blight 
was attributed to the visitation of the bees 
going from infected blossoms to healthy 
ones; and it seemed very reasonable that 
the infection could be carried in this man- 
ner. Later investigations, however, seems 
to show quite conclusively that bees are 
not the guilty culprits. It has been shown 
that certain flies, ants, aphids, and leaf- 
hoppers, also certain bark-piercing insects, 
are repsonsible for the spread of blight. 
While it is not denied that bees may carry 
the infection, it is pretty well established 
now that the spread is due mainly to bark- 
piercing insects. 

Years ago it was not known how yellow 
fever was spread in the human family. It 
was finally ascertained that mosquitoes 
that pierce the skin of patients ing 
the disease carried the infection to healt 
persons bitten; and this twig blight is 
spread a good deal the same way. 

In 1901 we were called to investigate the 
spread of blight in the pear orchards of 
California. We found that trees that had 
never borne a blossom were blighted very 
badly. Of course bees would not visit 
trees unless they contained blossoms; and 
hence it was reasonable to suppose that the 
blight could not have been received from 
the bees but that it must have come from 
some other source. That source has now 
been proven to be insects other than bees. 

For. further authority on the subject 
consult A. C. Burrill in Phytopathology for 
May. He takes the position that it is the 
leaf-hoppers and sucking insects, of which 
there are hosts, that are the most common 
carriers. 

J. H. Merrill, of the Kansas Experiment 
Station, takes practically the same stand. 

But even if the bees were the sole means 
of carrying blight, the fruit grower could 
hardly dispense with their services on 
account of the good they do in giving more 
and better fruit. 
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Easier Shipments 
More Profit 


Packing and shipping 

is much easier when 

the BusHEL SHIPPING 
BASKET is used. 


T he 
Universal 
Package 


will increase your profits 
materially by saving the 
money which is usually 
wasted in difficult packing. 


Send for Prices 
that Will Save 
You Money 


Package Sales (or p. 


104 E. Jefferson Street 


ee: South Bend, Ind. 








| Make Orchards More Productive 

| by keeping pestiferous little animals 

| from gnawing the bark. You can do 
it successfully if you put 


WIRE MESH 
TREE GUARDS 


v pround ak rene trees. 
ag to set Aaa 
age pth 

little. of strong, 


en pers rust. 

Stro ly, su ‘a 
tial. “Last or man 
SS All sizes to fit 

l Write pmenteee? petoes, 

CORN vester. Manand cuts and 
shocks equal to a Corn Binder. 

id in every state. Price only 


$28 with fodder bi wie The only self gathering corn 
harvester on ie market, that is Sandy Creek, universal satisfac- 
tion.— Dexter L. Woodward, Sa reek, .» Writes: 
“3 years ago 1 purchased your Corn Harvester. * oh not take 
4 times the price of the machine if I could net get another one.’ 


Clarence F. Leg Okla. ‘Works 5 times better 
in labor this fall."” Roy le, Farm- 
f onpected.. wed in a 





Wensester, 


HARVESTER Self Gather. |! 
ting Corn, Cane and Kaffir Corn. 
Cuts and throws in piles on har- 
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_ ATTRACTIONS OF FARM LIFE 


N OLD negro song speaks alluringly 
of the farmer’s ‘life. It speaks of 
the morning-glory climbing over 

the porch and of the robin redbreast sing- 
ing, on the tree. 

‘A farmer’s life for me! 

If I could lead a farmer’s life 

How happy I would be!’’ 

The song goes on to imitate the cacklin 
of the hens, the gobbling of the turkeys an 
the braying of the mule. Then in closing 
it speaks of the delight of dancing on the 
old barn floor. 

This old song reminds me of that whieh 
is truthful, that there are many attrac- 


-| tions in farm life if one has an appreciation 


of nature, of the songs of birds and the at- 
tractiveness of the farm animals which 
become veritable pets. But there is an- 
other side to farming which I feel that I 
must allude to, and that is the drive of the 
seasons. Consider the drive that occurs 
on a well regulated farm when spring 
opens. There are many more things to be 
done than there is time or men to do them, 
and we are driven until we are almost 
frantic and have no time to listen to the 
robin redbreast singing on the tree, or to 
the cackling of the chickens or the geese 
or the turkeys, or the braying of the mules, 
and above. all things no time whatever to 
dance upon the old barn floor. 

Then comes the haying season, quickly 
following early spring, and before the 
haying is finished the larvest is ripening, 
and Sa! the harvest the fall seeding o 
grain, and then, most pressing need of all, 
the stealthy approach of winter, warning 
us that if we do not secure our — with- 
out delay they will be destroyed v frost 
and sleet. 

The housewife on the farm is no less 
busy than her husband. Consider the 
hungry men that she must feed. If I were 
in her place I would feel that the men 
were eating nearly all the time, for she no 
more than finishes her breakfast dishes 
and gets things straightened about the 
house before the dinner bell rings, and the 
dinner table is no more than cleared up and 
the house put in order again and a little 
ironing or similar work completed, before 
the supper bell rings. So rapidly does the 
time pass, the housewife may be excused 
for feeling that the men are continuously 
eating, eating, eating, and that it is neces- 
sary for her 4 be continually cooking, 
cooking, cookin 

Where then Shall we find Arcadia, the 
emblem of perfect peace, contentment and 
happiness? Alas, my friend, there is no 
such place. We can plainly see by cast ing 
our eyes around that it was not intend 
that man should be entirely and completely 
blessed for any long period of time, but 
rather that his energies, his strength and 
his vitality should be continually exercised 
in order that he should become stronger 
= better fitted to cope with the battle of 
ife. 





WHY DO PLANTS AND _ TREES 
TRANSPLANT BEST AFTER 
A RAIN? 


This would seem to be a simple question 
but it is intricate. In dry weather the soil 
is full of little lumps. In clay soil the 
lumps are larger than in more sandy soil. 
In transplanting these lumps of earth.can- 
not be compacted solidly. The result is 
that the air works its way in through the 
small lumps, taking the moisture that 
should be absorbed by the roots of the 
plant. When the soil is moist it is inclined 
to break up into fine particles and hard 
soil becomes soft. In Hag aggre: during 
a moist spell of weather the earth when 
compr over the roots of the plant or 
tree by the foot, as it should be, crumbles 
into fine particles which holds the moisture 
and prevents the air entering and taking 
moisture. After the first shovelful or two 
of earth is pressed firmly over the roots, 
Soe cent serels be Sten a amt 2 on 
pressed down less firmly, leaving the plan 








set about as deeply as it was before it was 
dug or a little deeper. We get here an 
intimation of the necessity of thoroughly 
preparing the soil before setting out 
plants and trees, or even before sowing or 
planting ordinary farm crops. In many 
instances here is the cause of partial failure. 
The soil of the field of the farmer or of the 
fruit grower is not thoroughly prepared 
and consists of lumps varying from the 
size of your fist to the size of marbles. 

Here is also an intimation of the value 
of the roller in preparing soil for the 
a and trees or of ordinary farm crops, 

he roller crushes the lumps of earth, 
which I have spoken of as detrimental, 
breaking up millions. of lumps of soil in 
once passing across a field. 

But in setting out plants or trees, espe- 
cially plants like the strawberry or black 
cap raspberry, there is danger if the ground 
is soaked with water that the earth may be 
pressed too firmly around the roots and 
resemble a mortar bed. The earth under 
such circumstances should not be disturbed 
runtil the excess of water has disappeared, 
or if the plants are set out during a very 
wet spell care should be taken that the soil 
is not compressed too firmly over the roots 
and especially on the surface. 





TOO EASILY DISCOURAGED 


Tillers of the soil are too easily dis- 
couraged. The fact is that discourage- 
ment is one of the weaknesses of humanity. 


f If currants or Bartlett pear or Keiffer pear 


or some other class of fruit happens to be 
cheap during a certain year, many feel 
like digging up the plants or cutting down 
the trees, when perhaps the next year may 
be one of remarkable profit. I speak of 
currants for the reason that there is often 
more varied experience in growing cur- 
rants than most other fruits, and yet at 
Green’s Fruit Farm we have made as much 
or more money out of currants than any 
other fruit. he yield per acre of cur- 
rants is something amazing, therefore, if 
there is a large my A of currants planted 
the price is liable to be somewhat low, but 
owing to the low prices many plow up their 
plantations and the result is that the next 
few years there is a scarcity of currants 
and the price is remarkably high. Those 
who have had the pluck to hold on to their 
plantations and keep them cultivated 
make large profits. 

Now a subscriber says that Kieffer pear 
has not sold the past year as well as usual, 
therefore he wants to graft the Kieffer pear 
over to Bartlett. I advise him not to do 
this but to let the Kieffer pear go on p: 
ducing. Meanwhile plant another little 
orchard of Bartlett pear trees. It is likely 
that Kieffer will sell better next year or in 
the coming years. The point I desire to 
make is that fruit growers should not be 
easily discouraged in any enterprise. 

About twenty years ago it was thought 
by some that there were too many apple 
orchards, therefore many apple growers 
cut down their apple trees. Then came a 
season of scarcity of apples and B= 
prices and large orchards were 


planted. ose who cut down Telrane or- 
chards were groaning over their lack of 
judgment, wishing they had the trees back 


again,  havies, no fears at this later date of 
n oversupply. 

It is much the same with farming. A 
man who is a great success in potato or 
cabbage or bean growing meets a year of 
low prices. Then he stops growing his 
favorite crops and goes into some other 
product and then the potatoes and beans 
and the cabbage advance again. The best 
method is to pursue a steady course and 
not try to dodge low and high prices. 





‘“‘We hear that a new spray material 
called ‘Pine Spray’ will shortly ‘be offered 
to South African fruit growers, and that it 
has the same qualities as tobacco extract, 
but is said to be much more efficient.’ 
—South African Fruit Grower. 

















FE. MYERS GBRO. 
Seas: ASHLAND, OHIO. 
Get.a 


PUMPING OUTFIT 
$5500 Ready to Work 


















2147 Oakiend Avenue 
2147 Empire Building 








How to Make Money and Aid Your 
Country by Saving the Food Products 


CAN your Fruits, Vegetables, Meats, 
Fowl and Fish with the 


H. & A. Steam 
Pressure Canning Outfits 


Big book,of canning recipes and in- 
structions with each outfit. 

H. & A. Hand Power Double Seamer 
H. & A. Belt Power Double Seamer 
For Sealing Sanitary Cans 
Write for Catalog, Dept. F 
HENNINGER & AYES MFG. CO., Portland, Ore. 





Unite Economy and Patriotism by Planting 


| BECYD 


Lovett’s Pot Grown Strawberries 


They save Wheat, Meat and Sugar; they are so prolific 
and sweet. Dimes paid for them quickly turn into dollars; 
dollars to eagles. Many kinds, adapted to all soils: 
ripening from earliest to latest, including the invaluable 
Van Fleet Hybrids and seven superb Everbearing varie- 
ties. Sure to live and succeed. 

Our Booklet No. 2 gives full instructions for planting 
and culture, illustrations and descriptions. Jt is Free. 


J.T. LOVETT, INC., Box 134, Little Silver, N. J. 
Strawberry ‘Specialists for 40 years. 








DESTROY TREE PESTS 

Kill San Jose Scale, Apple Scab, Fungi, 
b?., lice, bugs and other enemies of vegetation 
y by spraying with 
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National Truck, Tractor 
& Equipment Exposition 
MUNICIPAL PIER. 
September 14th - 21st 


The farmer’s greatest opportunity to see America’s most 
prominent win-the-war machinery. Instructive program 
—lectures, concerts — 150,000 square feet of exhibits. 


H. V. BUELOW, Manager, Hotel New Southern, CHICAGO 


Send for FREE Folder 
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Pick fruit faster 


-~have less waste from bruising 


If you are facing a shortage of pickers this fall— send quick for the AUTOMATIC 

SAFETY CLIMBER. Invented by 
"a fruit grower. Enables two pickers to 
do the work of three or four. 


4-Has two great advantages: (1) Stands 
firmly anywhere and can’t upset. That 
means no accidents. (2) Has patented 
climbing steel steps. These move up or 
down as picker steps and automatically 
“ lock. Picker works with both hands 
free; always at most convenient level. 
aco . No dragging of fruit over ladder. 

> Order now for immediate shipment an 


‘> 


bas ; 
vate" AUTOMATIC 
.j Safety Climber (Ladder) 


We have a large supply ready for immediate shipment. We 

pay express charges. Prices as follows: 6-ft. Climber, $3.65; 
8-ft. Climber, $4.50; 10-ft. Climber, $5.45; 12-ft. Climber, 
$6.30. Look up our big advertisement, page 11, June issue, 
Green’s American Fruit Grower. Complete Booklet 
gladly mailed on request. 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 


If after 30 days’ trial you aren’t satisfied that the 
sX.. -* + Automatic Safety Climber is the best ladder you ve 
rr Fo ever used for fruit picking, send it back and we'll re- 
fund your money. Order one today. This wonderful ladder 
will pay for itself in a week's picking. It prevents accidents. It 
Saves bruising of fruit. It excels in every way any ladder you've 
ever used. Order today and we'll ship ladder same day we get it. 


Automatic Safety-Device Corporation 


292-294 Indiana Ave. Hammond, Ind. 












'o show 
faith in the Auto- 
matic Safety 
Cimber (adder) 
and bring it to the 
attention of fruit 
grow rs in the 
big way it de- 
ser-es, we ere 
ening sample 
Climbers ~ mor 
secretaries o: 

Hort: tometny ~d 
cieties in all parts 
of the country. 














Oscillator 
Magneto 
Cranking Throttle Governed Ssicrex? "NS Sitertes 
An OTTAWA sleepy wil ear a saw-rig outfit, with pole ine owing 
sareiaier ie mois its entire cost in a short time sawing 
bey ony 
90 Day ? Trial Frove dt Guring three months whet we aimee 
< ty, and Btendy Fe pty Dye ing, Easy Operation, Fuel Seving, 
so want to taow then 

























Free Book: Ts Sc cpigted, Makes yu Deuseet ier ater 
ms Geo. E. mets beter a =e. Co. 
Stationary ° nwa 
Engine Prices 
2H-P....$ 50.32 
SH-P.... 76.26 
4H-P.... 103.85 
6H-P.... 126.00 
@H-P.... 180.97 
7H-P.... 163.10 
10 H-P.... 217.74 
12 H-P_.. 304.97 
16 H-P.... 460.79 
22H-P.... 
oer From 















Some Worth While 
Bulletins 


Any of the following bulletins can be 
secured free by writing to the addresses 
given: 

“Tomato Diseases,” Bulletin 146, Flor- 
ida Experiment Station, Gainesville, Fla. 

“Apple Flakes,” Circular 213, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, IIl. 

“Fight Fire Blight,” Circular 70, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

“‘Sprays for the Control of the San Jose 
Scale,” Bulletin No. 108, Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Moscow, Ida. 

“Suggestions to Purchasers of Farm 
Lands in New York,”’ Extension Bulletin 
No. 23, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
This bulletin is designed to give reliable 
information and to correct some current 
information not altogether honest in 
substance. 

“Preparation of Strawberries for Mar- 
ket,” Farmers’ Bulletin 979, United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washington. 


“Spray: and Prectice Outline for Fruit 
Growers,” Special Bulletin No. 86, Mich- 
igan Agricultural College, East Lansing, 
Mich. 

“Dusting and Spraying Experiments 
with Apples,” Special Bulletin No. 87, 
Michigan Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, East Lansing, Mich. 

“Strawberry Culture,” Special Bulletin 
84, Michigan Agricultural Experiment 
Station, East Lansing, Mich. 

“Spraying Peaches for the Control of 
Rrown Rot, Scab and Curculio,’”’ Farmers’ 
Bulletin 440, United States Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

“Topping and Pinching Grapevines,’’ 
Bulletin 296, Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Berkeley, Calif. 

‘*A Non-parasitic Malady of the Vine,” 
Bulletin 449, New York Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Geneva, N. Y. 

‘“‘Newer Varieties of Strawberries,’’ 
Bulletin 447, New York Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Geneva, N. Y. 

“‘Peach Varieties and Their Classifica- 
tion,” Farmers’ Bulletin 918, United States 
— of Agriculture, Washington, 


‘‘Pedigreeing Poultry,” Circular 67, 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Kan- 
sas State Agricultural College. 

“Factors in Incubation,” Bulletin 95, 
Storrs Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Storrs, Conn. 

“Forage Crops for Hogs,” Extension 
Circular 28, College of Agriculture, Ur- 
bana, IIl 
“Suggestion for Parcel Post Marketing,” 
Farmers’ Bulletin 703, United States De- 
Se age of Agriculture, Washington, 


‘*Marketing Butter and Cheese by Par- 
cel Post,’’ Farmers’ Bulletin 930, United 
States Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
er Rural Motor Express,” Bulletin 
No. geen Transport Committee, 
Me vshingren, C D: 
“Farm Building Plans,” Circular 104, 
College of Agriculture, Madison, Wis. 
**Bird Houses and How to Build Them,” 
Farmers’ Bulletin 609, United States De- 
yo of Agriculture, Washington, 


*‘Trees—What, Where, When and How 
to Plant,” Bulletin 105, Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Moscow, Ida. 

‘*Pear Growing in California,’’ Monthly 
Bulletin No. 5, Vol. 7, State Commission 
of Horticulture, Sacramento, Calif. 

Farmers’ Bulletin 908, United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C. “Information for Fruit Growers 
About Insecticides, Spraying Apparatus, 
and Important Insect Pests.’ 

Bulletin No. 207, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Ill. ‘‘Washing of Soils and Meth- 
ods of Prevention.” 





Summer time is fly time. Even when 
nets are used as protection for horses their 
legs are left open to the annoyance of flies. 
A repellant mixture consisting of two 
quarts crude fish oil, one pint of crude car- 
bolic acid, one ounce of pennyroyal, eight 
ounces of oil of tar, and one and a half 
quarts of kerosene is recommended as a 
protection for the horse. Put on the mix- 


.ture with a spray. One gallon should last 





two teams the entire season. 


American Fruit Grower 


Dont Send 
4 Penny 
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value that we will 
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AGENTS: $50 AWEEK 


New Water-Proof Ap 
Five sizes for mye PF nap men 
} and women in factories, laundries, res- 
taurante, etc. wor proof, acid peoets 
proof. n't —_ or peel 
Kindo o's riicenieed rubber cloth. Sure, 
every home. 
Make $2500 a Year 
Work epane time or full time. You will 
find this be a sure and big money 
maker. x eceeahl in every home. Easy 
to demonstra: Often sell five t to one 
family. Miles sold 34 in 14 brs. Haas 
sold 60 in 3 days. Edith Remor made 
over $50 in a little more than a week, 
Write quick for agency and samples. 
THOMAS ate ©, 
) 4970 Gay St. 








The Threshing Problem 


Threshes cowpeas and soybeans from 

0 ve the mown vines, wheat, oats, rye and 

barley. Al rfect combination ma- 

chine. Nothing like it. he machine I have been 

looking for for 20 years,” W. F. Massey. “It will 

meet every demand,” H. A. Morgan, Director Tenn. 
Exp. Station. Booklet 55 free. 

Koger Pea & Bean Thresher Co., Morristown, Tenn. 


Commercial SULPHUR 


Brooklyn Brand 99% Pure 


For Orchardists and the Man- 
ufacturer of Spraying Material 


Battelle & Renwick 
80 Maiden Lane 2 New York 














SPRAY YOUR ORCHARD WITH 
D B e _=Lime - Sulphur 

u DOIS SOLUTION 
Lime-Sulphur is the best known F: ungicide; the safest 
and surest for San Jose Scale. Bois Li in 


concentrated solution is guaranteed free from sedi- 
ment, and not to crystallize. Manufactured by 








H. A. DU BOIS & SONS, Cobden, Illinois 
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SELDOM SEE 


a big knee like this, but your horse 
may have a bunch or bruise on his 
ankle, hock, stifle, knee or throat. 


BSORBINE 


TRAOE MARK. Q:6,.U.S PAT. OFF 


will clean it off without 
the horse. No blister, iy Be 4 
gone. Concentrated—only a few 

drope fore at an application. $2.50 per 
ook Stree, ABSORBING, IR vibe ant 
Enlarged Giands, Wens, Bruises, Varicose Veins; alleys 


Pain and jnfammation. Price $1. 35 2 Dette us deaguiares 
delivered. Liberal trial bottle for 1 


postpaid 
W. F. YOUNG, P.D. F., 11 TempleSt., Sprinofietd, Mase, 
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Self-Supporting 
Community 
By E. H. Sherwood, Kentucky 


This is the first of a series of articles 
that we will publish to develop the 
Community. The ‘‘Community Laun- 
dry,’’ ‘Community Packing Houses,’’ 
‘“‘Community Assembly Halls,’’ ‘“‘Com- 
munity Evaporating and Canning 
Plants,’’ are some of the articles we 
would like to have from our readers, 
for which we will pay liberally. 


OME years ago, I think we can all re- 
member, we used to have a flouring 

b 9 mill in every community. In some 
places the old water wheels were used with 
sheds for the accommodation of the teams 
belonging to the farmers when they came 
to town with their wheat. It was the con- 
gregating place of the community. It was 
here the farmers from the west met and 
nged news items with the farmers 


oar east. It was here that they ate 
their lunches that the frugal housewives 


had prepared for the journey. It was 
here they had their wheat ground into 
flour. It was here they got their bran, 
shorts and middlings. It was at this old 
mill that they met for the purpose of con- 
verting the products from their own soil 
into food for their families as well as for 
their stock. 


Where Has the Old Mill Gone? 


‘“*You remember the dam by the mill-site, 

Johnnie, my old friend John; 

Where we caught the suckers at night, 

Johnnie, my old friend John; 
The dam is there by the mill-site, 
The water still flows on; 
But the mill isn’t there by a dam sight, 
Johnnie, my old friend John.” 

What is the reason the old mill is no 
longer with us? It has been because of a 
commercial evolution in the milling busi- 
ness. 

The long system mill came into being 
and commercialized the flour industry to 
the point where it was not possible for the 
old mill to compete with the big mills; the 
long system was so complicated that it was 
beyond the skill of the average stone buhr 
miller to fathom its different complicated 
procesnes. The consequence was that we 

ave been shipping our wheat hundreds of 
miles to the big mills and in turn importing 
our flour and by-products. 

One of the greatest: problems that our 
government has before it is the transporta- 
tion problem. This problem is at its worst 
during the late summer and fall months. 


About the first of August our grain crops 
start moving; millions of bushels of wheat 
being thrown upon the railroads. Then 
practically simultaneous with this big grain 
movement is the winter’s supply of coal— 
millions of tons of coal are put in transit; 
the consequence is that the roads are 
swamped, there is a shortage of rolling 
stock—a congestion; it is a fight between 
the mines and the farming districts for 
cars. 

New Milling Process 


This has deprived our community of one 
of its leading and most important indus- 
tries, and for years it has seemed there has 
been no remedy whereby we could bring 
the old mill back to its own; but in late 
years there has been a new process of 


illing developed—in fact, a new mill has 
invented that has eliminated the com- 
cated features of the old long system 


process. 

It is a small self-contained, single unit 
mill that performs all the milling functions 
within itself; it is so complete in construc- 


tion that any layman can operate it suc- 
cessfully and produce a very high grade 
Guality of flour—a flour that retains all the 


nutriment of the oil of the old long system 
product. 

With this mill, a man, with very lictle 
assistance, can produce a yield as high as 
100 barrels per day; but with the old long 
system mill it would require the attention 
of at least six men and one skilled miller. 
This new process does not require but one- 
fourth the power that the long system does. 

There are already hundreds of these 
mills in successful operation throughout 
the United States, ranging in capacity 
from 15 to 100 barrels per day. 

_, The first short system process’ mill was. 
installed in this country about eight years 
ago. Since that time the milling business 

as been going back to the local communi- 

in leaps and bounds until today the 
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2 ton Federal which 
is a money maker for 
Jacob Stocke and 
Company at St. Louis. 
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One to Five Ton Capacities 







Federals Insure Full Value 
From Fruit Crop! 


Wherever you see important fruit orchards 
you will find Federals—all busy! 
able the growers.to get their fruit to market 
quickly—while in good condition, 


Henry M. Lardie, Old Mission, Michigan, 
uses a 14 ton Federal and finds it profitable. 
In one day he hauled 400’crates of cherries to ‘ 
market—traveling a distance of 160 miles. 
Cost for the day’s work was $9.50—or 1 cent 
per quart. 


“T might add that this Federal has seen 45,000 
miles of service and it does as good work now 
as the day we bought it,” he writes. 


Another instance of Federal economy,. per- 
formance—Federal profit! 
Write for your copy of the “Traffic News”—a maga- 
zine for truck owners and buyers. 


Federal Motor Truck Company 
Detroit, Mich. 


Federal St. 


They en- 


“Return 
Loads 
Will Cut 
Your Costs 
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daily output of these mills amounts to over 
75,000 barrels of flour per day. 

So, now citizens, in the face of these 
facts it is up to us to bring the milling 
industry back to our community. Here is 
an opportunity for some public spirited 
individuals, or group’of men, to net splen- 
did returns for themselves by milling their 
community’s wheat. There is a splendid 
investment involved.. Our farmers would 
receive more for their product; our people 
would be enabled to get a better barrel of 
flour cheaper. Not only would we 
serving our community, but we would be 
serving our country at this critical time by 


helping to relieve railroad traffic, making 
it unnecessary to ship our wheat hundreds 
of miles to. have it. milled and in turn im- 
port our flour. 


Why should we'ship our wheat away for ° 


the sole purpose of having the profit milled 
out of it? t’s have a mill in our town. 
What say you? 





COMMUNITY DRYING PLANT 


J — a — Seri may Pirates ——— 
in the matter ing such fruits and veg- 
etables as lend themselves to this treat- 


ment, we are of the opinion that for the 
best results and for the greater saving of 
tin and glass containers, it is well to estab- 
lish a community drying plant wherever 


ible. 
Farmer’s Bulletin 841 and 903 contain 
many valuable suggestions on this sub- 
ject and Bulletin 916, ‘“‘A Successful Com- 
munity Drying Plant,”’ is especially fitted 
for the use of communities anxious to un- 
dertake the establishment of such a plant. 
These bulletins may be obtained free 
upon application to the Division of Publi- 
cations, United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 












Our Country's Flag For You 


“SHOW YOUR COLORS” 


Every father or mother should be proud to 
display the emblem of freedom. You should at 
least show this much respect to the mothers who have 
given up their sons to fight for freedom. Think what 
this flag means to you— 
show your appreciation by 
displaying a clean, 
fresh flag today! 


During the past five years the apple 
growers of this country have been much 
troubled by the prevalence of blight in 
their apple trees 

The writer, in "1913, planted an orchard 
of 8,000 trees as a personal undertaking. 
My observation had taught me that strong 
cultivation and forcing of wood growth was 
making food for blight, and that retarding 
of wood growth seemed to lessen the in- 
juries from this cause. Acting upon this 
theory, I kept a portion of this orchard in 































DESCRIPTION 
OF FLAG 
Size, 30x 49 inches \ 
Fast Colors \ \ sod for two years yA sowing on such por- 
\ tion ordinary red clover, which will hold 





over and furnish a good cover crop. This 
manner of rotating, giving trees two years 
of sod and two of cultivation, has proved 
satisfactory, and people who have visited 
the orchard, particularly from the experi- 
ment stations, have been more than pleased 
with my success. 


Great Market Garden 


This section of the country, which is 
known as the Maryland-Delaware Penin- 
sula, nog | between the Chesapeake and 
Delaware bays and the Altantic Ocean, is a 
great market garden for the northern and 
eastern states. During thestrawberry sea- 
son it will furnish as many strawberries as 
all of the other’ portions of the country to- 
gether. It has three stations which are the 
largest shipping stations of strawberries in 
the country. In all other fruits and vege- 
tables it takes a strong lead, particularly in 
white and sweet potatoes. 

It is well adapted to apple growing in the 


HONOR THAT BOY OF YOURS 


Every lad in active service in the Army or Navy, or in camp, 
and every Red Cross nurse, is entitled to special honor and 
distinction. They. will do their duty nobly—no matter what 
the cost to them will be. Let their homes be fittingly marked 
by the authorized National emblem — U. S. Service Flag. 

















We furnisa 
with each flag 













SERVICE FLAG wees 9 varieties suited to its climate and soil, and 
Size 10c additional 
24 x 36 inches for each extra 
Fast Colors Star. 


American Fruii. Grower 


Fruit Growing in Maryland 


By Joseph B. Seth, Maryland 


its situation is the best that has been found 
to grow summer apples. They mature 
early and go into the market and find ready 
purchasers without storage. Its prox- 
imity to markets is of great advantage. 
The varieties best adapted to this climate 
are those which require a long season for 
their maturity. The Stayman Winesap, 
Winesap, Paragon, Northwestern Green- 
ing, York Imperial, Ben Davis and Grimes 
Golden are well suited to the soil and cli- 
mate. Five-year-old trees this season gave 





Sod Culture Orchard Knob Apple Co., Easton, Md., Trees Planted 1913. 


a satisfactory crop, averaging nearly one- 
half bushel per tree. 

The view here shown was taken during 
the past season in the orchard of the Or- 
aoa Knob apne Company of Talbot 
county, which I manage. It includes a 
tract of one hundred acres, situated on the 
north side of the Choptank river, about 
four“miles from the town of Easton, and 
directly on the state road leading from the 
mountains to the sea at Ocean City. They 
show the sod cultivation. The land is quite 
fertile and rises gradually from the river to 
a height of about forty feet with an excel- 
lent air draft from the river. The trees 
embrace 4,000 Stayman Winesap, 1,000 
old Winesap, 1,000’‘Yor ha ‘and 
250 each of Northwes Greening, 
Grimes Golden, Nero, Yellow Newtown, 
Rambo and some other varieties in lesser 
numbers. 

Peach growing in the orchards here has 
been quite successful. During the last sea- 
son one rr a “i pays old, of = 
acres, yie over rom peac 
principally of the Elberta type. 


Modern Way of Hauling Barrels 


















SEND YOUR ORDER TODAY 


This offer is good for a limited time only and will be with- 
drawn as soon as our present supply of Flags run out. Tell 
your neighbors about this offer; get them to take advantage 
of it so that every home in your neighborhood is flying the 
~ American Flag. If your subscription is now paid in ad- 
etn, vance, we will extend same from present date of 
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The illustration above shows the large number of barrels that a 
truck can haul on one load. Many of our readers are using trucks 





Wah expiration. 
Ye 
ey My ete — A two years’ subscription to 
‘* o ae 2 “Chen OUR OFFER ~ American Fruit Grower and 
% "te 0% cae “tn either flag for $1.00. A one year subscription 
~ *. “ate. ae vm, to American Fruit Grower and both flags for 
6%, - sy, $1.50. Either flag given free for two 
> %e CON eons 
%, “eS % Xe a yearly subscriptions at 50 cents each. 
¥ a 
it. AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER : . : 
*2 Wag oN ~~ 329 Plymouth Court and find them a rapid and economical method for their werk. 






Kindly write us and tell us your experiences with trucks. Send 
photographs when possible. We will pay liberally for such articles. 
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AKING the world safe for democ- 

M racy means exactly what it im- 
plies. There cannot be democ- 

racy for men without democracy for wom- 

This is a war for the people—it will 

the people’s victory. 
Today, in America, every home is a 
fortress—every housewife is a_ soldier. 
Through all the ages, women have made 
equal sacrifice with men in sharing the 
burdens of war. But today in the present 
world conflict, women, it seems, have taken 
Is it because 
the Spirit of Freedom is the goddess of 
this war? I think it is. Does not woman 
stand as the symbol of Liberty! 

The women in our homes are bravely, 
heroically winning a 
victory . over . waste 
and extravagance. 

We have learned fs 
that extravagance 
applies to health, 
time, 
energy, as well as 
to money and the 
things that money — 
can buy. 

We are learning 

that the strength of 
a nation lies in its 
resources and we 
are learning that 
resources are not 
limited to products 
of the mines and the 
soil, but are these 
products basicly and 
all the after-prod- 
ucts that these. basic 
resources provide. 
We are learning 
that even fime is 
aresource. Our 
government demon- 
strated this when 
the clocks were set 
ahead one hour to 
give us more day- 
light. Women are 
learning that pur- 
chasing-power is @ 
resource. It is the 
women of.our coun- 
try who, as soldiers 
in the home, are 
studying the princi- 
ples of resources and 
applying these prin- 
ciples to effect a con- 
servation that will 
save us experiencing 
ardships. 
What is going to 
e the result? The 
result will be that 
woman will, by the 
virtue of her own 
accomplishments, 
win an equal share 
for herself in the 
freedom and joys of 
democracy. 

Will woman be [WEIGHS THE 
less-feminine — wil] f 
she be less womanly 
woman? 

No woman will 
be more womanly 
woman—more won- 
derfully woman. A 
new era is just 
ahead for woman 
that will make her more glorified. 

I had intended talking with you this 
month about two household devices that 
are very vital necessities at this time. One, 
the fireless cookstove, and the other can- 
Ning devices. But because of the enor- 
Mous amount of mail that. has come to me 
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since the last issue of the AMERICAN FRUIT 
GROWER, in response to my talk with you 
last month about tractors, I am going to 
visualize to you in picture how the fireless 
cookstove helps solve the problem of the 
hour, and reserve a little of the space allot- 
ted me, to a few remarks about tractors. 
These are war-time pictures. They show 
how the fireless cookstove in the home is an 
implement of warfare against waste of fuel, 
waste of time, waste of energy, waste of 
money. I will leave these pictures to carry 
their message to you and then a word 
about canning. 





f¥T am going to speak of this in the form 
of a prize offer. 





$ 00 We are just beginning to 
*~— learn what canning really 
“—— means. A _ pantry filled 
with canned food is an 
arsenal of ammunition that will help 
win this war. Do you know that can- 
ning is not just a season’s affair? It is 
an all-year-round opportunity. I am 
therefore going to offer a personal prize 
of $5.00 to any reader of the AMERICAN 
FRUIT GROWER who writes me the best 
article telling me how she has made 
canning render her and her family the 
greatest amount of service. My per- 
sonal prizes have met with such Ganty 
response from the readers of the AMER- 
ICAN FRUIT GROWER that I know that 
this prize offer will arouse an unusual 
interest. The prize contest will close 
‘October 1, 1918. There will be no rules 
as to the length of your letter or article. 
The only requirement is that you write 
on one side of the paper only. Address 
your letter W. BARRET HANKINS, 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, Chicago. 














I said that because the number of letters 
which I received in answer to my last arti- 
cle in-the AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER I felt 
called upon to say a few more words to you 
about the subject of tractors. 

I want you to see here the four illustra- 


tions that accompany this article. Note 
the tractor at work at the barn helping the 
housewife. See the tractor at work in the 
yard. Inthisillustration it is sawing planks, 

In the illustration of a tractor pulling a 


railroad car, you probably do not see how . 


this interests you. It does. This tractor 
was brought from a nearby farm to the 
railroad yards and used as an engine in 
shifting freight cars in order that cars con- 
taining necessary supplies for the town and 
community might P raceme where they 
could be unloaded, and empty cars could 


1 het /W Barret Hankins says- 
“lik Every Home 1s alortress 
EveryHousewstea Soldier 


ke placed for loading with farm products 
that were perishable. 

The picture of the tractor plowing is in- 
teresting because it shows a tractor at 
work on the farm. Take special note of 
the straightness of the rows. 











See the power—the wonderful power 
harnessed in a tractor. Then see the flexi- 
bility of service of the tractor. Next note 
the control an individual has over a tractor. 
These pictures visualize these things. 
They carry a world of meaning and this 
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message—Tractors will help win the war 
and put farming on a basis of 100% busi- 
ness efficiency. 

Mrs. Housewife, you are vitally inter- 
ested in everything that has anything to do 
with the conservation of time, labor, 
strength, energy, and has everything to do 
with the promotion of health and pros- 
perity. 








Remember, I am at your service to an- 
swer questions about household appliances 
and I will also answer letters for informa- 
tion about tractors. 

Always enclose a 3-cent stamp for reply. 

dress, W. BARRET HANKINS, 

AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, Chicago, III. 





It is said that the incessant bombard- 
ment in France of late years has so shaken 
and broken that rather poor soil that it is 
now far more productive than ever before 
in the memory of man. This should serve 
as a hint to all who believe in constant 
cultivation. Keep the soil loose and grow 
more war crops. 























One of the 
many 
values in 
Durable. 
DURHAM 
Hosi 





Hosiery; no roughn 


not fade nor wash out. 


to see them at your dealers. 











are smooth and even and very 


reason for the downright comfort in every pair of 


DURABLE 
DURHAM HOSIERY 


FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
Made Strongest Where the Wear is Hardest 


This hosiery is long-wearing and economical, 
leiden tots," Leap-ore td Selig teehee wal 
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“Smooth, seamless and even’ — 
that means comfort 


There are no seams in the feet of Durable-DURHAM 
esses of any kind. 


Heels, soles and toes 
carefully finished. That is one 


Every pair is strongly reinforced at points of 
and dein: sizes correctly marked; colors will 


There are Durable- DURHAM styles for work, dress of play, for every season of the year. Ask 
Look for the Durable-DURHAM ticket attached 


Wiite to Sales Dept., 88 Leonard-St., New York City, for free catalog showing all styles. 
DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS, Durham, N. C, 


to each pair. 
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They Fit All Tractors 
— CJlar-. 


Disk HARROWS 


ge Light Tractor Double Action type 





embraces all features of the heavy engine 
harrows, adapting them for successful use 
with all Light Tractors. 


Once over thoroughly pulverizes every inch of 
a resulting in bigger and better crops. Light 


They have adjustable universal hitch—two 
levers set all four gangs—draft rods distribute 
pull uniformily — hardwood oil-soaked bearings 


in dust proof boxes. 


Write for our book “‘ The Soil and Its Tillage’’ giving 
interesting knowledge that you will like to have. 


The Cutaway Harrow Co. 


Maker of the original CLARK 
Disk Harrows and Plows. 





* 





. 419 Main Street 
Fs, Higganum, Conn. 
Fy 1 











Blasting For Tree Holes 


A good deal of controversy that has been 
going on about whether the blasting of 
tree beds shortens or lengthens the total 
time required to plant a tree, has been 
without point, owing to the ignoring of the 
nature of the soil. Experiments and ob- 
servations of numerous planting opera- 
tions that have brought out the facts are 
interesting. 

Whenever the ground is hard enough 
to require the use of a hoe to make a hole 
of the right size for the tree, time will be 
saved, as well as much labor by blasting. 
In other words, the preparation of the 
charge of powder, the making of a hole in 
the ground with a bar and the loading and 
firing with subsequent shoveling out of 
loose soil, takes less time than the digging 
loose of the undisturbed ground and shov- 
eling out the hole. 

When, however, the soil naturally is so 
light and loose that no digging is required, 
but the hole may be made by shoveling 
exclusively, the blasting will take more 
time. In such soils blasting is not advisa- 
ble anyhow, owing to the fact that it will 
not aid root penetration, nor promote 
either drainage or moisture storage. 


Much Time Saved 


_ For an example of the time to be saved 
in heavy soils, the case of a man in western 
New York comes to mind. In the spring 
of 1915 he planted about 400 fruit trees, 
chiefly apple, and a few evergreens about 
his house. The land was a clearing that 
had been farmed one year, with a very 
heavy reddish loam soil. Owing to his 
having to work every day in a sawmill, 
the trees had to be planted in the evenings 
— - ome —_ Ane ing an hour 
eac y being dev: to this purpose. 

He made ready the charges of explosive, 
after experimenting one evening to de- 
termine the right amount of powder to 


use and the depth at which to place the the 


charge. Then one evening he blasted as 
many beds as he could until dark, and the 
next evening planted the trees in these 
beds, shoveling out the loose soil from each 
one as he came to it with the tree. 

By working in this manner he was en- 
abled to complete the planting of the en- 
tire 400 odd trees within about 30 days. 
Had it been necessary to dig the holes in 
the compact soil, nearly twice the time 
would have been required. He did all the 
work himself, after doing a full day’s 
work in the mill. 


Trees Planted in Spring 


The trees arrived from the n' very 
early in the spring, and were heeled in 
ren tg | Each evening that he planted, he 
took from the ong as many trees as he ex- 
pected to be able to plant the next night, 
and laid them in a 8 hole in the little 
creek that ran close to the orchard ground. 

Practically all the trees grew and made 
excellent progress during the 1915 season. 
Rabbits or mice, or perhaps groundhogs, 
barked a number of them during the fall 
of 1915. To prevent this, wire guards 
were placed about the trunks. 


Best in Dry Soil 


Considerable difficulty was experienced 
in the matter of the dampness of the soil. 
It had been the intention of this man to 
blast the beds for his trees the previous 
August and September, when the ground 
was dust dry to a depth of two or three 
feet. But he did not get it done, and for 
that reason his spring planting had to be 
delayed until in May (which was the 
principal reason for soaking the roots: of 
the trees in water for 24 hours before 
planting). Even in May the ground was 

it was realized that the 


coo Some and 
tillage effect of the blasting would not be. 


so good as if the work had been done when 
ground was really dry. 


American Fruit Grower 
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Should We Sell the Hens? 


By C. A. Langston, Editor 


The lean season of poultry keeping is 
fast approaching during which expense out- 
runs income. By the time this reaches our 
readers the season’s supply of friers will 
have been practically exhausted and the 
hens will have commenced to drop out of 
the farm egg-laying contest on account of 
the molt. Nothing to sell and the usual 
quantity of feed to buy will be the rule. 


Selling Off the Hens 


Poultry keepers in both large and small 
ways never can avoid the annual ay 
of deciding what to do with the hens whic 
are going into the molt. Would it be wise 
to carry them through early winter or 
would it be best to market them just as 
they quit laying? These are questions 
which every poultry keeper must decide 
for himself. However, in trying to reach 
a wise decision certain poultry truths 
should be kept in mind: i 

1. The average length of the molting 
season is three months during which the 
average hen will lay but few, if any, 
eggs. As these yearlings will not return to 
laying before next February the 7 
keeper should consider the cost of eeping 
such hens through a period of three 
months of non-production. 

2. The average amount of feed required 
monthly by a hen is six pounds. Inquiry 
at any feed store will indicate what is to 
be expected in the way of feeding costs. It 
is not probable that a balanced ration will 
be less than 4 cents per pound. This price 
will fix a monthly cost of 24 cents per 
month per hen for feed alone. Labor and 
investment will have to go without rewards. 

If Congress raises the price of. wheat to 
$2.50 other — and grain products will 
advance and the poultry keeper will face 
the chance of having to pay 5 cents a pound 
for poultry feed. 


Winter Prices for Eggs 


No one can safely predict what will be 
the winter price for fresh eggs. Markets 
are influenced by so many factors seen and 
unforeseen that almost anything is likely 
to occur at almost any time. There was a 
seasonal report on eggs going to storage 
to the effect that practically all space set 
aside for this purpose was filled. As the 
price of eggs during the ey | season 
ruled close to 25 cents and as the Food 
Commission ruled that factors would not 
be allowed to collect more than 10 per cent 

fit above the cost of storage it is not 
wren the limit of probability that these 
eggs will come out of storage at about 40 
cents per dozen. A combined storage and 
profit of 15 or 20 cents a dozen could be 
worked outjunder the cost 0G mye 
rule which has been applied in so many 
government transactions. 

If the egg market develops according 
to this forecast poultry keepers may expect 
60 cents a dozen for fresh eggs from No- 
vember to January. But—and mark the 
point—molting hens will not be laying 
during this short period of high prices. 
But—and mark this point also—these non- 
laying hens will eat each month 24 cents’ 
worth of feed through’a penniless period 
of three months. 


Late Hatched Pullets 


As pullets hatched after May will not 
reach laying maturity until the end of the 
period of high-priced eggs the decision as to 
what to do with these pullets is ruled by 
the same considerations which the 
question of keeping or selling molting hens. 


Business vs. Patriotism 
The foregoing discussion has proceeded 
with reference to business considerations 


. Under normal conditions poultry 
keeping like-every other business: must 


“Poultry for Profit” Dept. 


be conducted with the strictest attention 
to sound business principles. If any partic- 
ular poultry venture cannot be made to 
show a profit that particular venture must 
by the dictate of business principles be 
given up or by the dictates of luxury 
continued at the cost of something else 

But this is not an ordinary day. Ind 
it is a most extraordinary day. The free- 
dom of the nation—the freedom of the 
world—is in danger. The danger which 
besets it cannot be removed without sacri- 
fice. We shall have to give up many ma- 
terial things for the one spiritual thing we 
call freedom. Amo these material 
things is the thing called profit. Every 
business faces this obligation to sacrifice 
something for the sake of freedom. The 
business of the poultry keeper is no excep- 


tion. 
Help Raise the Peak 


The average flock does not do as much 
as it may be made to do. The average 
production per hen is said to be close to 
60 eggs per year. It should be, and could 
be made to be, twice 60 eggs. And this in- 
crease can be obtained with no increase of 
labor It comes as a reward of mental 
effort. Put your mind—all the mind you 
have—on the business. 

1. Make the henhouse absolutely wind- 
proof on three sides, leaving the south- 
easternly exposure open to _ sunlight. 
Chickens hate wind. 

2. Buy, only balanced feeds or if some 
grains are raised on the place buy with 
reference to a balanced ration. Remem- 
ber, the laying hens must have materials 
for making eggs; (a) the yolk, wheat 
products and meat scrap; (b) the white, 
corn, oats, wheat; (c) the shell, grit, oyster 
shell; (d) appetizer, gréén stuff—beets, 
sprouted oats, turnip, cabbage. 


Don’t pooh-pooh this advice. It is not 
guess work; it is experience. Try it before 
you deny it. 


Six hours before this was written a bright 
little woman was lamenting the shortness 
of feeding corn. The hens were not laying 
because they were not getting corn. Her 
conviction was that corn made the hens 
lay. But corn will also make laying hens 
quit laying. Any single grain will do the 
same. Many farm people will not buy 
supplementary feeds for cows or chickens. 
They honestly believe they cannot afford 
to buy. This belief is a child of ignorance. 
As ignorance of the law excuses no one 
because the law is proclaimed and hence 
may be known by all so, , ignorance of 


chicken feeds excuses no one because the 
law of profitable chicken management is is 


distinct body of truths whic 
known b 


imagines, or conjectures, but by the hen 
herself. She decides what is good for 

and publishes her decision by the pie. - 
that announces the advent of an egg. Lis- 
ten, and she will tell what things you may 
or should do to e her cackle. And 
when she has told you, go and do those 
things. This will help to raise the peak 
of poultry production from 60 eggs per 
annum per hen to 120 eggs. 


Poultry Profits Doubled 


Breeding Males and Expert Advice Offered 
Free by World’s Best Known Authority. 


T. E. Quisenberry, Director of one of America’s 
greatest Poultry Experiment Stations, Box 84-J, 
Leavenworth, Kas., sends his new bulletins on “ Fight- 
ing Lice and Mites,’’ and ‘Feeding Growing Chicks 
and Laying Hens,” free, to all readers. His advice 
has helped thousands to prevent loss and increase 
profits by getting more eggs, better layers, saving 
feed, eliminating diseases, etc. Write Mr. Quisenberry 
today for free bulletins and explanation on how to get 
free cockerel and hatching eggs from American 
Poultry Experiment . 
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Seasonable Hints for August 


-By A. S, Colby, Editor of “Diseases of Fruits and Trees” Department 


HE FRUIT grower cannot afford to 
take a vacation in August, unless all 
his product has been safely disposed 

of. The apple orchardist has to contend 
with apple blotch and bitter rot, for ex- 
ample, this month, while sooty blotch and 
fly speck may appear under some condi- 
tions. 

Two serious apple troubles, scab and 
blotch, have caused much damage in sec- 
tions of the country where the weather has 
been favorable for their growth this season. 
In some instances reports have come to us 
that blotch has not been controlled by ap- 

lication of sprays as outlined in the regu- 
ar spray schedule. This may be due to the 
fact that not enough applications were 
made to keep the fruit covered with a pro- 
tective coating at all times. It may be 
necessary for the fruit grower to become 
more familiar with the life history of fungi 
skilled enough in his observations 
in the orchard to know when to spray 
or disease control. For example, he ma 
need to know when the yen of apple sca 
are being disseminated freely and, as soon 
as discovered, apply a fungicidal spray, 
whether it comes at the general recom- 
mended time or not. Such a scheme has 
been worked out in Illinois in the control 
of codling moth, quite successfully. Con- 
ditions vary so much in different localities 
that it is exceeedingly difficult to make out 
a spray schedule that is satisfactory over a 
large area. With the exceedingly high 
price for apples predicted for this fall, only 
the orchardist who is not afraid to apply 
extra sprays as occasion demands will reap 
the benefit. 


Spraying for Bitter Rot 


Bitter rot is very destructive on apples 
in the southern United States in seasons of 
especially heavy rainfall, accompanied by 
uniformly high temperatures at any time 
during the latter part of summer. While 
various recommendations are made to 
spray at various intervals, the only safe 
way when infection is thought at all wes 
is to begin spraying in early summer wit 
bordeaux and keep at it until about the 
second week in August or even later. The 
ideal to be kept in mind is to keep the 
fruit coated with bordeaux all the time, and 
while the ideal cannot be absolutely lived 
up to, it can be approximated. 

The fungus causing bitter rot lives 
over winter in the.orchard, especially in 
cankered areng. 6p limbs, or in mummied 
apples, still hafiging on the trees. These 
act as starting points for the spread of the 
disease at the beginning of infection in the 
spring. The apples infected at that time 
act as centers for the spread of the disease 
during the growing season. ; 

It. will obvious to the thinking 
orchardist, that orchard sanitation, re- 
moving and destroying diseased branches, 
mummied fruits, etc., in addition to intelli- 
gent spraying, is absolutely essential if a 
Pagers lad f egree of disease control is to 

attai 


Some varieties of apples are reported as 
being more susceptible than others, the 
Ben Davis, Grimes and Jonathan being 
classed under that head, while the Deli- 
— York and Winesap ‘are quite resist- 
ant. 


Two More Diseases 


ty blotch and fly speck, while not so 

a disease as any one of the above, 
te generally common in apple-grow- 
ing sections where orchards lack air and 
water drainage. It may be that too little 
attention has been aie to pruning the 
trees resulting in a dense head, and thus 
preventing access of sufficient sunlight 
and air to the inner branches. If, in addi- 
tion to lack of pruning, little summer 
spraying is done, the above disease will 
have most favorable conditions for growth 
and will usually be found, especially if 
rainfall is quite abundant. 

Most varieties seem to be susceptible 
under the above conditions, the writer 
having observed it on Grimes, Jonathan, 
Ben Davis, Baldwin, Stayman, Delicious, 
Huntsman, and others, from Virginia to 
Maine and west and south to Arkansas. 
We have also observed it on pears, black- 
berries and cranberries. 

_ The disease is seldom found, however, 
in cmv where the trees are given prop- 
er care, 

Remove the old canes from the black- 
ary and raspberry patch as soon as fruit- 
ing is over for the season. Besides making 


for better appearance of the plantation, the 
canes bor insects and diseases. They 
are not necessary for winter protection to 
the young canes and should be cut out 
with a sharp grub hook or other long- 
handled device, the sooner the better. One 
of the worst diseases present may be an- 
thracnose, and it may be found necessary 
to dig up and burn the whole patch. How- 
ever, a recent publication from the Michi- 
re Agricultural Experiment Station at 

ast Lansing, Michigan, (special bulletin 
88) recomimends lime-sulphur for -anthrac- 
nose control on black raspberries. Their 
recommendations follow: Three applica- 
tions should be made. (1) In the spring 
before the growth starts. Use lime-sulphur 
diluted at the rate of 214 gallons in 50. 
(2) When new shoots are from six to eight 
inches high. Use lime-sulphur diluted at 
the rate of 114 gallons in 50. (8) Just 
before blooming period. Use lime-sulphur 
diluted at the rate of 14% gallons in 50. 
Bordeaux was reported as unsatisfactory. 

It will be interesting and valuable to 
follow results in anthracnose control next 
season according to the Michigan recom- 
mendations in fruit plantations managed 
by AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER subscribers. 
The editor of this department will appre- 
ciate reports from those who try out the 
method on these and other brambles and 
hopes for a very general response. 


Questions and Answers 


Q. Will you advise me as to the value of a 
practice recommended to me, that of vac- 
cinating fruit trees with calomel each spring? 
It is said to be an easier and less expensive 
way than spraying of controlling such 
troubles as would commonly appear. 

F. M. H., Illinois. 

A. While it has been proven again and 
again by the use of scientific methods that 
there can be nothing to such a practice, 
the question persists in horticultural in- 
quiry. The structure and circulation of a 
tree differs so radically from that of an 
animal that it is not possible to use the 
same preventive measures against disease, 
etc. hile we wish we might find an easy 
way to control insect and fungous troubles 
in the orchard, none have been found as 
yet. 


Q. The leaves on my pear trees turn black 
and curl up as soon as they. appear. The 
growth seems to be checked. What is the 
matter and how can I control it? 

Mrs. Wm. B., Illinois. 

A. ‘Your trees are affected with pear 
blight, probably one of the worst diseases 
of fruits. It is extremely difficult to con- 
trol, spraying not being generally effective. 
If taken in time it may sometimes be 
checked by cutting back severely every 
branch or twig seen to be diseased. The 
tools used should be disinfected with some 
antiseptic, otherwise they may carry the 
disease to other formerly healthy parts of 
the tree. Since pear blight is most serious 
on trees of rank, vigorous growing habit, 


.it is not well to fertilize or cultivate too 


much where the disease is common. The 

Illinois Experiment Station at Urbana has 

eet ga a circular on pear blight to be 
ad for the asking. 





INJURIOUS INSECTS AND USEFUL 
BIRDS 


By F. L. Washburn, M. A. 


This recent delightful and useful addition 
to Lippincott’s Farm Manuals is designed, 
in the author’s own words, “To supply 
farmers, orchardists, vegetable growers, 
owners of gardens and housekeepers with 
a reference book for guidance in a cam- 

aign against injurious insects and four- 
ooted pests of the farm, and to assist 
them in obtaining information about some 
of our more common birds in their relation 
to agriculture. The widespread and grow- 
ing interest in this latter group of animals 
is not to be disregarded.”” How well Mr. 
Washburn has succeeded in his intention 
can only be appreciated by consulting the 
450 pages of this splendidly illustrated 
volume. There are 481 illustrations in 
black and white, ard the colored plates 
are rarely excellent. The farmer and 
housewife, as well as all bird-lovers, will be 
richly rewarded by the study of this book. 

Published by J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia. Price, $2.00. 


There is promise of a fruit in 
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Republic Trucks Make 
Money for Fruit Growers 


Republic Trucks will make money for the alert 
fruit grower. They are built to stand up and give 
uninterrupted service—something the fruit grower 
must make sure of getting. 


They shorten the time to‘town and get your fruit to 
market while it is absolutely fresh and in demand at 
top notch prices. They also give you the best possi- 
ble facilities for hauling supplies back to the farm. 


Republic Trucks are built by the World’s Largest 
Manufacturers of Motor Trucks who build nothing 
but trucks and specialize in the study of truck de- 
signs and truck problems. 


There are 7 different sizes and models of Republic 
trucks so that, no matter what your hauling require- 
ments, you can find a Republic to exactly fit them. 
And every Republic Truck is extra strong, long lived 
and dependable. The Internal Gear Drive delivers 
more power to wheels than any other form of drive; 
gives 45% greater road clearance and permits the use 
of asolid forged steel I-Beam Axle that has nothing 
to do but carry the load. This form of construction 
means less unsprung weight with a consequent 
saving in tires, gasoline and all upkeep expenses. 


Republics are easy riding, easy to drive and care 
for and remarkably trouble proof. Republic Trucks 
of all capacities are being used profitably by pro- 
gressive growers in all parts of the country. 


Write for booklet and see nearest Republic dealer. 


Seven Models—3/4-ton to 5-ton 
REPUBLIC MOTOR TRUCK CO., INC., ALMA, MICHIGAN 
































AN EASY WAY 


TO SAVE MONEY 


Send us the subscription of two of your neighbors or friends 
for one year at 50c each, one dollar in all, and we will extend 
your own subscription for one more year. 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


329 Plymouth Court, Chicago, III. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rate, 15 cents per word 





AGENTS WANTED 


FORD AUTO FREE. FOURTEEN OTHER 

grand prizes. Hundreds cash rewards. Some- 
thing for everybody answering this. Twenty-five 
“Over There” post-cards free. Address, Auto 
Stevens, 543 N. La Salle St., Chicago. 


WE NEED MEN AND WOMEN RIGHT NOW 

to take orders for world’s greatest raincoat values. 
Sixty-five fabrics. Dozens of styles. Made to meas- 
ure and delivered direct from our big factory to your 
customer. No delivering. Profit in advance. Easy 
to sell. Cooper making $300 monthly. Glover 
$61.50 first four days. Neally 22 orders in 2 days. 
Four average orders a day gives you $2,500 a year 
profit. Full outfit and sample coat given. Write 
for wonderful offer. Comer Mfg. Co., Dept. P-21, 
Dayton, Ohio. 














AUTO SUPPLIES 


FORDS CAN BURN HALF COAL OIL, OR 

Cheapest Gasoline, using our 1918 Carburetor: 
34 miles per gallon guaranteed. Easy starting. 
Great power increase. Attach it yourself. Big 
profit selling for us. 30 days’ trial. Money back 
Guarantee. Styles to fit any automobile. Air- 
Friction Carburetor Company, 294 Madison 
Street, Dayton, Ohio. 











FOR SALE 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POSTPAID, 
Chapin Farm Agency, Boston. 


FOR SALE—TO SETTLE UP ESTATE, 40- 
acre fruit farm. Albert Price, Nokomis, Ill. 


ORCHARD, APPLES AND CHERRIES, 40 

acres, sixth year. Part of 5,000-acre tract owned 
and developed by men of national prominence. $350 
per acre. F. Bernstorff, Thompsonville, Michigan. 


NINETY-ACRE APPLE ORCHARD IN MARY- 

land, twenty miles from Cumberland on State 
Road, two miles from railroad. Orchard excellent 
condition. Thirty-seven hundred six-year trees, 
about one-third Grimes Golden, Starman Winesap, 
Jonathans. Rare opportunity for young horticul- 
turist or one seeking fine orchard. Owner has 
other investments. Address, R. Rennekamp, 
Sixth and Columbia Sts., Newport, Ky. 


BIGGER CROPS—PLEASANTER CLIMATE— 

are enjoyed by farmers in Eastern Washington, 
Northern Idaho and Western Montana. same 
work will bring you more per acre than in the Mid- 
dle West—no extreme heat or cold to injure crops 
and take a lot of joy out of life. Attractive oppor- 
tunities here for the farmer, dairyman, stockman, 
poultryman, and market gardener looking for land 
at reasonable prices. Farm land bought now is 
bound to increase in value. Write for our free 
folder, “‘A Farm Home For You.” ‘Tell us the 
kind of place you want. Farm Development 

















Bureau, 608 Chamber of Commerce Building, Spo- 
kane, Washington. 











to you of only 15 cents 


5% COMMISSION FOR SELLING WESTERN 

Maryland farm. To settle up my private affairs 
before offering myself for conditional war work, I 
will sactifice my farm of 1,046 acres, worth $50,000, 
at less than h ice. It has been my hobby—an 
unusually fine piece of property in the high and 
most beautiful part of the state, 20 miles from 
Hagerstown, near Park Head on the Western 
Maryland R. R. and C. & O. Canal; elevation from 
1,000 to 1,800 feet. It is half in timber; half in well- 
watered, tillable land suitable for crops, cattle, 
sheep and hog raising; lime stone convenient and 
cheap; good alfalfa land. Improvements: Two ten- 
ant ates of 9 rooms each, occupied by farmers 
who work place on shares and who would remain 
for new owner if desired. One log tenant house of 
4 rooms and log barn 60 by 20 feet. There are 20 
acres bearing apple trees and 20 acres bearing 
peach trees—all pedigreed stock. Each tree is 
worth $5 to owner. Stumpage on property worth 
$7,000 net. Two miles of new wire fence; ideal 
game preserve—wild turkey, grouse, squirrel and 
quail in abundance. The ‘price, $20 per acre, in- 
cludes all my farming implements, and one-third 
interest in flock of 100 sheep. R. U. Darby, Gen’l 
Ag’t Mass. Mutual Life Ins. Co., Maryland Casual- 
ty Tower, Baltimore, Md. 


FRUIT PICKERS 
MY FRUIT PICKER PICKS APPLES, PEARS 
and peaches without bruising. Operated from 
the ground. No Jadders necessary. $1 for metal 
parts and full directions. P. W. Staffeld, Box 104, 
Saginaw, W. S., Mich. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—A HORTICULTURIST OR ONE 
who understands pruning. Apply Peerless Fruit 
Farm, Hamburg, Pa. 


$5 A DAY GATHERING EVERGREENS, 
roots and herbs. Book and war prices free. 
Botanical-16, New Haven, Conn. 

















HOMESPUN LEAF TOBACCO 


LEAF TOBACCO, HOMESPUN, TWO YEARS 

old, aged in bulk, best chewing or smoking, 5 lbs. 
$2.25 postpaid, special prices on larger quantities. 
Address, W. G. Adams Tobacco Company, Paris, 
Tenn. Reference, any bank in town. 








PATENTS 


YOUR IDEA WANTED. PATENT YOUR IN- 
vention. I’ll help you market it. Send for 4 free 
books, list of patent buyers, hundreds of ideas 
wanted, etc. Advice free. Highest references. 
Patents advertised free. Richard B. Owen, Patent 
Lawyer, 50 Owen Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


PLANTS AND SEED 


GROW GOLDEN SEAL AND GINSENG. 

Start a garden for pleasure and profit. Plants 
and seed, any quantity. Write now. Full informa- 
tion. Edward Robbins, Pineola, North Carolina. 














Classified Advertising Pays 


We urge our subscribers to take advantage of 
our classified advertising department. 
have something to sell or wish to purchase 
something, Want a position, or help for your 
orchard, place a small advertisement in our 
classified department and your message will 
reach more than 175,000 subscribers, which is 
sure to bring the desired results at a small cost 
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Within the next few months 





Representatives Wanted |. 


money soliciting subscriptions for the 


American Fruit Grower 


We will make you an exceptionally attractive offer now. 
Write TODAY. for Terms 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, 329 Plymouth Place, CHICAGO 


you can make a lotof extra 
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No. 2532. Ladies’ **Cover All’? Apron—Cut 
in 4 sizes: Small, 32-34; Medium, 36-38; Large, 
40-42; and Extra Large, 44-46 inches bust measure. 
Size Medium requires 5% yards of 36-inch material. 
Price, 10 cents. 

No. 2544. Ladies’.Waist—Cut in 7 sizes: 34, 
36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust measure. Size 
38 requires 24% yards of 36-inch material. Price, 
10 cents. 

No. 2517. Ladies’ House Dress—Cut in 7 sizes: 
34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust measure. 
Size 38 requires 544 yards of 36-inch material. 
The dress measures about 214 yards at the foot. 
Price, 10 cents. 

No. 2533. Girls’ Dress—Cut in 5 sizes: 4, 6, 

8, 10 and 12 years. Size 10 will require 334 yards 
of 44-inch material. Price, 10cents. - 
_ No. 2525. Girls’ Dress with Bloomers—Cut 
in 5sizes: 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. Size 10 requires 
3 yards of 36-inch material for the dress, and 134 
yards for the bloomers. Price, 10 cents. 

No. 2524. Girls’ Dress—Cut in 4 sizes: 6, 8, 
10 and 12 years. Size 10 requires 3 yards of 44-inch 
material. Price, 10 cents. 

Nos. 2539-2527. Ladies’ Costume—Waist 
No. 2539 cut in 7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 
inches bust measure. Skirt No. 2527 cut in 7 sizes: 
22, 24, 26, 28, 30, 32 and 34 inches waist measure. 
For a medium size the entire dress will require 84% 


American Fruit Grower 


Department 


yards of 36-inch material. The skirt mesemres 
about 2 yards at the foot. TWO separate patéietns, 
10’cents FOR EACH pattern. 

No. 2531. Girls’ Dress—Cut in 4 sizes: 6, 8, 
10 and 12 years. Size 12 requires 314 yards of 
44-inch material. Price, 10 cents. 


No. 2528. Ladies’ Dress—Cut in 7 sizes: 34, ; 
36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust measure. Size 


38 requires 6 yards of 36-inch material. The:skirt 
measures about 2 yards at the foot. Price, 10 cents. 


No. 2546. A Set of Useful Bags—The patterns 
are cut in One Size. No. 1 will require 1% yards. 
No. 2 will require 134 yards. No. 3 will require 34 
yard, of 36-inch material. Price, 10 cents. 

No. 2540. Misses’ Dress—Cut in 3 sizes: 16, 
18 and 20 years. Size 16 requires 554 yards of 
36-inch material. The skirt measures about 2 yards 
at the foot. Price, 10 cents. 


CALATOGUE NOTICE 


Send 10 cents in silver or stamps for our Up-to- 
Date Fall and Winter, 1918 Catalogue, containing 
550 designs of Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s 
Patterns, a Concise and Comprehensive Article on 
Dressmaking, Also Some Points for the Needle 
(illustrating 30 of the various, simple stitches) 
valuable hints to the home dressmaker. 





Any variety of fruit can be made to pay 
if the owner knows his business and attends 
to it faithfully. 





March winds sang loudly, but they sang 
of April and springtime, so they were 
music in our ears. 





Example is better than precept. Help 
the Red Cross and then you are in position 
to ask your neighbor to do so. 





Why waste so much time walking round 
the same obstacle every day. Why not 
_ it, and be done with it once for 
all? ' 





When the women of America realize 
that nothing in the world counts but the 
winning of the war, the war is won.— 
Edna Ferber. 








Save Your Fruits and Vegetables 


What you don t eat now, keep for next winter 
by using the. 


“GRANGER EVAPORATOR” 


Ne sugar, no cans. Thousands in use— 
e dorsed ‘by 8. overnment Send $6, check 
or money "order; satisfaction guaranteed or 

money back. You save the cost several times 




























“I Would Not Part 
with it for $10,000”, 


So writes an enthusiastic, grateful 
customer. In like manner testify ove: 
100,000 people who have worn it. Con- 
serve your body and life first. 


The Natural 
Body Brace 


Overcomes WEAKNESS and 
ORGANIC AILMENTS of 
WOMEN AND MEN. 
Develops erect, graceful figure. 
§ Brings restful relief, com- 
‘0 things, 
heaith and strength. 
Wear It 30 Days Free 
at Our Expense 
Does away with the strain and pain of stan 
walking; replaces and ope laced i 
organs; reduces enlarged abdomen; straig} 
strengthens the back; corrects stooping shoulders; 
develops lungs, chest and pe relieves backache, 
curvatur nervousn ru consti n 
Comfortable and cony 10 —. _— 
Keep Yourself Fit 
Write today for illustrated booklet, measurement 
blank, » and read our very liberal proposition. 
HOWARD C. RASH, Pres. Natural Brace Co. 
147 Rash Building SALINA, KANSAS 

























ORDER BLANK 





Pleast fill in this order and mail with remittance to: 
PATTERN DEPT., AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, 329 Plymouth Ct., Chicago. 


Enclosed find........-.-.-- cents for which send me the following: 
ct | Ne Re | am Leena Reve ye Patten No.2: 520s 20555 cae ey eer yee 
| ec ee SRE eee et PRETTY INO n ido cc ccwscanaws eee cote 
A pe cap il I ISS 5 ay Rae pe ee ree tS SME ie Gl day Sesame ela» 
RAMEE. i Sk Spc rice Che ewee sk daatdownencatase bon eateiiea tees sup acetate teteebe 
Pe 0a wg CeenotnebinanWinbitancases=aenason Siiituss.- ois s8. 2 5 eel ~- 


Be sure to give the pattern number and the correct size. 


FOR PATTERNS 
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—~A— _ a 7 u acy 
“Reo” Cluster Metal Shingles, V-Crimp, Corru- 
ated, Standing Seam, Painted or Galvanized Roof- 

ngs, Sidings, Wallboard, Paints, etc., direct to you 
at Rock-Bottom Factory Prices, Positively greatest 
offer ever made. We Pay the Freight. 


Edwards ‘‘Reo”’ Metal Shingles 


cost less; outlast three ordinary roofs. No paintin 
orrepairs. Guaranteed rot, fire, rt re 






SS | 


Samples & 
||Roofing Books 














lay] IMP SOAP 


“SPRAY 


Sure Insect Killer 


; | ‘HE use of Imp Soap Spray on fruit 
trees, garden truck, ornamental 
trees, shrubs, etc., will positively 
destroy all insect pests and larva de- 
posits. Quite harmless to vegetation. 
Used in country’s biggest orchards 
and estates. Very economical — one 
gal. ImpSoap Spray makes from 25 to 
A0 gals. effective solution. Directions 
on can. Qt. 55c.; Gal. $1.90; 5 Gals. 
$8.50. F.O. B. Boston. Genuine can 
has Ivy Leaf trade mark. Your money back 
if Imp Soap Spray doesn’t do as claimed. 
Order direct if your dealer can’t supply. 
F. E. ATTEAUX & CO., Props. © 
Eastern Chemical Co. 
BOSTON, MASS. 























The Jefferson 


RICHMOND, VA. 


Most Magnificent Hotel 
in the South 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


300 Baths 





400 Rooms 


Rooms Single and En Suite, With and 
ithout Private Bath. Turkish 
and Roman Baths. Spacious 

Sample Rooms. Large 
Convention Hall 


RATES—$1.50 PER DAY AND UP 
O. F. WEISIGER, Manager 




















THE SELF-OILING WINDMILL 


ree years that 
lace, on their 








ystem_ constantly 
is every bearing with oil pre- 
venting wear pom enabling the 
mill to, pump in the souipet reeze. 

e oil supply is renewed once a year. 
uble Gears are used, each conrying hall the load 
We, make Gasoline Engines, mps, Tanks, 
Water Supply Goods and Steel Fi 





rame Saws. 


Write AERMOTOR CO., 2500 Twelfth SL, Chicago 





A Farquhar Hydraulic 
Cider Press will turn 
your culls into good 
selling cider. You can 
also make money 
pressing for your 
neighbors. 
*} Our high pressure con- 
struction gets all the juice 
from the apples with mini- 
> mum power. Presses in 
4 sizes from 15 to 400 barrels 
aday. New Catalogue 


oe v/ INCREASED APPLE PROFITS 
On 





; ; 
giving full particulars free on request. 
A.B. Farquhar Co., Ltd., Box103, York, Pa. 
We aiso make es and Bollers, Sew oto, 


























Successful Experience 
With Motor Trucks 


In your April number you advise farm- 
ers to inform ‘each other by giving results 
they have had with trucks or tractors for 
publication. We have three years’ experi- 


ence with a truck on our farm which has.- 


satisfied us. Our farm is situated 20 miles 
from the railroad, long distance to haul. 
It is a fruit growing farm, apples and pears. 
The crop must; be moved without delay 
to the railroad {and shipped to cold storage 
as soon as possible. When the crop was 
hauled by horsés it cost us about $5.00 a 
ton to haul it 20 miles to rail station. We 
bought a two and one-half-ton truck of 
best make. Also we bought a two-ton 
trailer; so that a load conveys four and 
one-half tons, and we made two round 


trips a day, delivering at railroad nine 


tons of fruit in each day’s hauling on board 
rail cars. Our cost for this was reduced 
from $5.00 a ton to 75 cents per ton. We 
found that to do the hauling with horses our. 
truck does we would need 18 horses and 
probably three more men, while one man 
is all we keep to haul by truck and trailer, 


Our farm fruit trees are young, not over | 


one-fourth in bearing. Last year we ship- 
ped 10,000 boxes of apples and pears. 

This year we will likely ship 15,000 boxes 
and the’time is coming when we will likely 
have 80,000 to 40,000 boxes, one bushel 
in each, to ship. Our road ixef clay, but is 
generally a good one. 
mileage each day we haul when our orch- 
ards all get to bearing, we expect to run 
ourtruck double turn, night as well as day, 

The investment in truck and trailer was 
$3,500. If we had no truck our crop would 
go to loss because of delays in getting it 
hauled to railroad. Fuel costs per day, 
single turn, is not over $1.00, oil 40 cents. 
We simply could not carry on this fruit 
farm without the truck and trailer. The 
farther a farm is located from the railroad 
the more profitable truck hauling becomes. 
We have about 175 acres planted to fruit 
trees. I am now on the lookout for an 
orchard tractor. 

Our land is not flat, it has grades in the 
orchards of from three to six per cent, and 
we will want a certain sort of tractor when 
we get one which we will do as soon as 
possible as most of our orchards are planted 
also with alfalfa or sweet clover. We want 
a tractor that will operate a mower of 
these grasses with one man as operator of 
both tractor and mowing machine. Any- 
one having experience with such a tractor 
and can recommend it to others as a first- 
class machine we would like to hear from. 
We would expect such machine to do con- 
siderable in plowing and cultivating land. 
‘VVALYERMO RANCH Co., Valyermo, Calif. 





LEGAL CONTROL OF ORCHARD 
PESTS 


The justice of a law to protect surround- 
ing orchards from the danger of a neglected 
one, is evident to every man save the one 
who, through ignorance or laziness, main- 
tains such a nuisance. 

In Los Angeles County, California, a 
good report is made of the workings of such 
alaw. By a provision of the political code 
which permits no one but the state com- 
missioner to establish and maintain a 

uarantine, uniform regulation is secured 
throughout the state. Thus orchardists 
cannot feel that local injustices are done, 
as would be the case were the authority 
invested in several individuals. 

Trees are investigated for insects in 
early spring, by the inspector. He records 
each piece of property that will need treat- 
ment, and the owner is notified at the 
proper time. If, after ten days, the in- 
structions have not been carried out, a 
county outfit comes and does the work. A 
bill covering the cost of the work is then 
sent to the owner and, in most cases, is 
promptly paid. Should the owner not pay, 
a lien is filed against the property, and the 
new law makes a lien for horticultural work 
take precedence over all claims except taxes. 


ROADSIDE FRUIT TREES 


There has been much favorable com- 
ment upon the rows of fruit trees planted 
along the roadsides of Missouri. The first 
impression, being one of great beauty, 
gives pleasure to every passer-by. The 
material increase in fruit production to be 
obtained from these roadside trees, as 
well as from those planted along fence 
rows, is greatly to be desired, and we hope 
that the practice may become nation wide 
before long. 
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International Motor Trucks 
on the Farm 


‘ I ‘HE motor truck, just coming into general 
use on the farm, ‘is fast proving itself a 
most valuable farm machine. Farm hauling with 
horses takes a lot of time, keeps the driver from 
doing much needed farm work, and costs altogether too much 
in money as compared with the Speedier, economical truck, 

Mr. L. C. Henry of Utica,’ Minn., purchased an Inter- 
national Motor Truck to haul his live stock and farm produce 
to market and to bring return loads from town. He says, 
“We use the truck for nearly every kind of,hauling, Itsaves 
more time than any other machineinour farm service.’ Five 
of Mr. ‘Henry’s neighbors bought International Motor Trucks 
when they-learned, from his experience, what a useful eco- 
nomical farm machine he had. 

An International Motor Truck can be used both on the farm 
and ontheroad. It is asafe machine-to buy, for over 15,000 
are now in service. We have a dealer; a branch house or a 
service station somewhere near you. Write us for prices and 
complete information about all seven models. 


International Harvester Company of America 


CHICAGO ~~ USA 
oat Champion __ Deering McCormick Milwaukee Osborne % 
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Hook Up a “High Speed” Sprayer 
With Your Farm Engine 


Has direct connection with engine shaft—no troublesome gears. 
Operates at the full speed of engine—from 450 to 550 strokes 
perminute. Maintains very high pressure—250 lbs.—enabling 
you to cover every inch of bark with a fine misty spray. 
The capacity—6 gals. per minute—makes it easy to spray 
a big orchard on time. Vacuum and air chambers in- 
sure steady flow of liquid. For real sprayer satisfac- 


tion, use 

GouLDs SPRAYERS 

HAND AND POWER 

—50 styles. Our Service Department will 
guarantee every one to perform satisfac- 
torily the work for which recommended. 
All rigidly tested and backed by 69 years’ 
pump-making experience. “We also 
make a complete line of Power, Wind- 
mill and Hand Pumps for water supply 
and other services. 
You need our free book, “Hand and 
Power Sprayers.” Contains informa- 
tion of great value to every fruit 


grower. Write us today for your 
copy. Address Dept. 28 


The Goulds Mfg. Co. 


Main Office and Works: 
Seneca Falls, N. ¥. 
Branches: 


on New Y 
Philadelphia 
Chicago 
Pittsburgh 
Atlanta 




















































“High‘Speed” Power Spra 
operates at of engine 
—no gear redu nm whatever, 








Kindly Mention American Fruit Grower when writing to Advertisers 





Tires 


are Good Tires 
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seitheal —araal Facts vs. Guess-work 


‘‘This car is as much a past of my farm as 
the barn is. It’s working every day. It’s a 
business proposition. So I’m going to make 
her upkeep strictly business. 


‘*These United States Tires are a beginning. 
I’ve been investigating and gathering evidence 
all over the country. [I’ll bet I’ve talked toa 
hundred farmers who drive cars. The majority 
vote is United States Tires for long wear and 
economy. It was unanimous with the fellows 
who are keeping books on their cars and 
finding out what it costs them to ride a mile 
or a hundred. 


“You see I’m starting on the idea that 
quality pays in the long run. I’m fitting the 
car out right to begin with. That’s the way 
to shove down the little old-cost-per-mile at 
the end of the year.”’ 


Any sound investigation of tire costs among 
experienced motorists will lead you to United 
States Tires as business-economy equipment. 


There are treads and types for every pur- 
pose — all United States quality. 


Any United States Sales and Service Depot 
dealer will cheerfully aid you in selecting the 
right tire for your car and your roads. 














